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Business Crosses the Line of 1932 


A development of major interest and significance 
occurred when statistics were made public on May 20 
showing conclusively that in the week that ended on 
May 13 the total volume of production and commerce 
in the United States was greater than in the correspond- 
ing week of the preceding year for the first time since 
October, 1929. The two principal measures of actual 
production and commerce are electric power produc- 
tion and railway freight car loadings. In the week that 
ended on May 13, 1933, electric power production was 
2.2 per cent greater and freight car loadings were 2.6 
per cent greater than in the week that ended on May 
14, 1932. 

The downward trend of freight car loadings that 
prevailed from October, 1929, until the end of the 
summer of 1932, was succeeded by an upward trend 
which began in September, 1932, but this upward trend 
was interrupted by the banking moratorium in March 
and had to prevail for more than eight months before 
it finally pushed the weekly loadings of 1933 over the 
line of 1932. The crossing of the line was not due 





Loadings of Freight Cars 


Week Week Per cent 
ended ended Increase Increase 
May 13, May 14, or or 

1933 1932 Decrease Decrease 

Grain and Grain Products........ 38,947 28,526 +10,421 +36.5 
RANG SU vircee cows wena bnceteele oere 17,441 17,074 +367 +2.1 
MNAD. cd-ocio a nelaeckin Goniena be wllwaw es 81,046 73,543 +7,503 +10.2 
NE i ner em 3,728 3,009 +719 423.8 
WONG DOE: < n.5. 0:00 srewacetes 20,024 18,797 =+1,227 +6.5 
ME 5G5Grd tr deis waumneunaceeinaueaee 6,724 2,593 +4,131 4159.3 
ere 198,811 192,563 +6,248 +3.2 
TOTAL Na sig da 9 FREIGHT eg Ay 336,105 +30,616 +9.1 
Merchandise—L. C. L......--.... 164,374 181,562 -17,188 —9.5 
TOTAL ALL siesaiee Smeaton 531,095 517,667 +13,428 +2.6 





to any sudden change in any industry, or in all in- 
dustries, but to a gradual improvement in business in 
general, which, as already indicated, has been going on 
for months. After having shown an upward trend dur- 
ing the last one-third of 1932, loadings in January, 
1933, were 15.8 per cent less than in 1932; in February, 
12.8 per cent less; in March, when the banking mora- 
torium occurred, 19.2 per cent less; in April, 9.7 per 
cent less; in the week ended May 6, 1.8 per cent less: 
and in the first two weeks of May, 0.3 per cent greater. 


Increased Shipments of Basic Commodities 


The comparative figures regarding car loadings in 
the week that ended on May 13, 1933, and in the cor- 
responding week of May, 1932, which are given in 
the table, show an increase in each of the seven large 
classes of carload freight, ranging from 2 per cent for 





live stock to 159 per cent for ore, and totalling 30,616 
cars for all carload freight, or over 9 per cent. They 
also show a decline of 9% per cent in l.c.l. freight. 
The decline in l.c.l. shipments no doubt was partly due 
to a recent tendency, because of the increasing size of 
orders, to substitute carload for less-than-carload ship- 
ments, but in larger measure to the diversion of l.c.i. 
freight from the railways to trucks. The substantial 
increase of over 30 per cent in loadings of carload 
freight which has resulted from the expansion of gen- 
eral business since the termination of the banking mora- 
torium shows both that a revival has been occurring in 
all the country’s basic industries, and that the railways 
are still relied upon as the great carriers of basic com- 
modities. The difference between the trends of traffic 
that prevailed in the early parts of 1932 and of 1933 is 
illustrated by the fact that last year average weekly car 
loadings in the first two weeks of May were 7% per 
cent less than average weekly loadings in January, while 
this year average weekly loadings in the first two weeks 
of May were 104 per cent greater than in January. 


Railway Experience in Past Depressions 


There are plenty of reasons for expecting that 
throughout the last two-thirds of 1933 the upward trend 
of general business and freight traffic will continue, and 
that the total freight business handled by the railways 
in 1933 will largely exceed that handled in 1932. One 
of the strongest of these is that, as already said, the 
business of 1933 has finally begun to exceed that of 
1932, not because of any sudden changes due to infla- 
tion or other artificial influences, but to a gradual im- 
provement which first manifested itself more than 
eight months ago. 

The longest: depression which has occurred since 
complete statistics of the railways of the United States 
have been compiled was that during the nineties. The 
freight business of 1893 was not equalled until in 1896, 
and a big increase did not occur until in 1898, but in 
1898 the freight business handled was 42 per cent 
greater than at the bottom of the depression in 1894, 
and 21 per cent greater than in the previous peak year 
of 1893. The maximum decline of freight business in 
the nineties was less than 15 per cent, while in 1921 
the decline was 25 per cent—the greatest decline that 
ever occurred previous to the present depression but 
only relatively a little more than one-half as great as 
that which occurred between 1929 and 1932. In the 
depression of 1921-1922, the freight business of 1922 
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first exceeded that of 1921 in February, and average 
weekly loadings increased from 757,000 in February, 
1922, to 978,200 in October, or about 30 per cent. 
Average loadings in the first two weeks of May, 1933, 
were only about 527,500, and an increase of 30 per cent 
would cause them to reach a peak in the fall of 1933 
of only about 700,000 cars weekly. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1922 


As to whether history will repeat itself this year, and, 
if so, as to whether it will repeat the history of the re- 
covery from the depression of the nineties, or the re- 
covery from the depression of 1921-1922, is, of course, 
purely conjectural. It seems worth while to recall, 
however, that as late as April, 1922, the railways re- 
ported a surplus of 372,000 freight cars, and that in 
October, only six months later, they reported a short- 
age of over 179,000 cars. This swift conversion of a 
car surplus into a car shortage was due, not to a lack 
of cars, but to the fact that, largely owing to the shop 
employees’ strike in the latter part of 1922, so much 
equipment, both locomotives and cars, was in bad order. 

The railways reported a car surplus of about 651,000 
cars in the first two weeks of April, 1933, but now, 
as in 1922, nobody knows how many locomotives and 
cars actually are in bad order, because in every period 
of depression the amount of bad order equipment is 
understated, and probably never was so much under- 
stated as it is being now. The most reliable statistics 
available indicating the probable present condition of 
all railway facilities and the probable ability of the 
railways to cope with a large increase in traffic are those 
which show that their expenditures for improvements 
and maintenance in the three years ending with 1932 
averaged $1,410,000,000 less annually than in the five 
year period ending with 1929, a reduction of 49 per 
cent. Never in all history were retrenchments made 
which remotely approached those of the last two years, 
and as very large increases in capital and maintenance 
expenditures were necessary following the compara- 
tively short and mild depression of 1921-1922, it seems 
reasonable to assume that correspondingly large ex- 
penditures will be needed as traffic recovers from the 
effects of the present depression. 


Government Money for Railways 


The reasons why it would be more desirable for the 
government to advance a large amount of money to the 
railways to enable them to begin immediately to re- 
habilitate their properties than to spend it upon public 
works were presented in an editorial in the Railway Age 
of May 20. The public works bill now pending in Con- 
gress contains a provision empowering the President to 
advance money to the railroads “to aid in the financing 
of such railroad maintenance and equipment as may be 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
desirable for the improvement of transportation facili- 
ties.” Most railroads would decline to borrow govern- 
ment money and expend it upon maintenance if they 
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would have to charge the expenditures to operating ex- 
penses faster than their gross earnings increased, be- 
cause this would reduce or wipe out their net earnings, 
but it is understood that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be willing to authorize them to carry the 
expenditures in suspense accounts, and charge them to 
future operating expenses as gross earnings increased. 
Most railroads would hesitate to borrow and pay inter- 
est on money for maintenance work, because main- 
tenance is an operating expense and interest is not 
properly an operating expense. The provisions of the 
so-called “public works bill” seem broad enough, how- 
ever, to authorize the government to be more reason- 
able than heretofore with the railways regarding money 
borrowed for maintenance work. 


Politics and Railway Legislation 


The principal trouble with every form of relations 
between the government and the railroads is that it 
seems impossible to keep politics out of them. Be- 
cause of their political influence the leaders of organ- 
ized labor seem in a fair way to get provisions requiring 
employment and recognition of the “standard” unions 
inserted in the bill for the creation of a government 
co-ordinator which would make the proposed legisla- 
tion largely or wholly ineffective as a means of effecting 
real economies in operation. Railway managers are 
just as anxious to maintain and increase railway em- 
ployment as the leaders of the unions, but increased 
employment should be secured by means which will 
promote railway rehabilitation, and the increases in 
traffic and earnings and economies in operation neces- 
sary to enable the railways to make the net earnings 
from which, directly and indirectly, they must ulti- 
mately repay the money borrowed from the govern- 
ment and raise the capital required to carry on a 
permanent program of improvements. If the admin- 
istration is not courageous and strong enough to keep 
every form of politics out of railway legislation, it !s 
not courageous and strong enough to be safely en- 
trusted with all the vast powers for the regimentation 
of industry and the use of public money which pend- 
ing legislation proposes to give it. 


Limitations on Free 


Door-Delivery Service 


It has been a rather common practice, where rail- 
ways have offered pick-up and delivery service as a 
means of attracting l.c.l. freight back to rail transporta- 
tion, for limitations to be imposed upon the radius with- 
in which such service is provided without charge, the 
most notable example of this having been in the case 
of the railways which joined to offer store-door service 
in the Southwestern territory. Just as truck compe- 
tition has been the basic reason for the provision of 
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pick-up and delivery service by railways, so has the 
supposed nature of truck competition been the deciding 
factor in the limitation of the free zone. The theory 
has been that really effective truck competition is limited 
to freight moving about 225 miles or less, and that 
the railways need not go to the expense of providing 
free pick-up and delivery service on freight moving 
greater distances. 

Unfortunately, this theory about the effective radius 
of truck transportation is only partially justified, if 
justified at all, by the facts. While it is true that 
truck competition is most severe within the 200-mile 
radius, it is likewise true that, in most parts of the 
country, truck competition for freight moving sub- 
stantially greater distances is strong and growing. 
Overnight delivery by motor truck of freight moving 
300 miles or more from the larger shipping centers of 
the country is a common occurrence. To limit the 
area in which free pick-up and delivery service is of- 
fered by railways, therefore, is to limit sharply the 
effectiveness of this improvement of rail transportation 
service in meeting and overcoming truck competition. 

It has been said by officers of certain of the South- 
western lines that limitation of the free store-door 
service in that territory has handicapped the efforts of 
the roads to do a thorough job of meeting truck com- 
petition. The Louisville & Nashville and other lines 
in the Southeast, which only a few weeks ago instituted 
a plan of free pick-up and delivery service for l.c.l 
freight moving 230 miles or less, have already increased 
the radius of the free zone to 360 miles. Finally, the 
roads which have made the most impressive records in 
winning l.c.l. freight back to the rails by offering free 
pick-up and delivery and other improvements in their 
service, are the ones which have imposed no limit of 
mileage upon their shippers. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this seems to be self-evident. Store-door 
pick-up and delivery service, without charge, unless 
offered to all shippers of l.c.l. freight without narrow 
restrictions, will never be completely effective in ac- 
complishing its aim of so improving railway service 
as to make it more attractive than truck service. 


Delay May Be Serious 


Most maintenance of way work is necessarily sea- 
sonal in character. Surfacing and ditching must be 
done when the roadway is free from frost; ties can 
best be renewed at the same time, frequently in con- 
nection with surfacing. Many roads still prefer to 
lay rail during the spring in order that they may have 
the opportunity to bring the track into proper surface 
and line immediately thereafter. All of these con- 
siderations cause the concentration of much of the 
year’s maintenance work in the spring and summer, 
and preferably in the early months of the spring before 
the summer’s heat reduces production. 

Such work must be planned in advance, for ma- 
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terials must be ordered, working schedules prepared 
and forces organized. Yet, although the spring is 
now well advanced, relatively little is being done to- 
wards organizing for this season’s activities. Rail 
orders are almost non-existent, orders for crossties 
are at the lowest level within memory, and other road- 
way materials are similarly ignored. It is true that 
traffic is still seriously subnormal and earnings dis- 
couragingly meager—but traffic is increasing and with 
it earnings as well. Furthermore, the track and struc- 
tures, the foundation of our transportation system, 
have now been increasingly undermaintained for more 
than three years until they are now in arrears more 
than a full year’s normal maintenance. At the same 
time, the deterioration due to the wear and tear of 
traffic and to the elements has continued—at a lessened 
rate in part, it is true, but continues nevertheless, for 
tracks and structures, unlike cars and locomotives, are 
not taken out of service in periods of light business, but 
are required to carry with normal safety and at the 
same speeds such trains as may be operated. 





Tracks and structures entered the period of the de- 
pression in the best condition in their history. Heavy 
rail, treated ties, additional ballast, etc., all added to the 
strength of the track structure. This strength which 
had been plowed into the properties has stood them in 
good stead since 1929. To date the record has been 
excellent. To say, however, that much of the reserve 
strength has not been extracted from the properties 
is to deny plain facts, for rail wear has not been made 
good, tie decay has progressed, ballast has become 
fouled—in fact, the deterioration has been continuous 
and universal. 

Has this condition reached the danger point? As a 
whole, the answer is in the negative, for trains still 
move with their customary speeds with entire safety. 
More directly to the point is the question as to how 
long they can continue to so move. Obviously they 
cannot do so indefinitely. Already there are still in 
track more than 200 ties per mile of track that under 
more normal conditions would have been removed as 
unfit for further service; likewise, more than 3,000,000 
tons of rails would have been relegated to secondary 
lines. 

This problem is particularly pertinent now, for if 
plans for a maintenance program are not initiated in 
the immediate future, climatic conditions will neces- 
sitate further postponement in large measure until next 
spring. This is the most serious phase of the problem. 
Within a very short time delay in the starting of main- 
tenance of way work will no longer mean postponement 
until the following month but rather until next spring, 
with the continued weakening of the track structure 
through undermaintenance. So far as maintenance of 
way is.concerned, the decision that will be made in the 
next few weeks will determine the condition of the 
roadway for another nine months, largely regardless of 
the recovery in traffic that now appears to be so 
definitely under way. 





The Travel and Transport Building is the Center of Railroad Interest 


Railroads an Important Feature 


at World's Fair 


Century of Progress Exposition depicts developments 
of railways and supply manufacturers during 
the last 100 years 


Chicago today and which will remain open until 

November 1, constitutes an enthralling drama of 
human achievement in transportation and other avenues 
of industry during the past century, together with 
glimpses into the future, both near and distant. The 
inspiration for this project is found in the fact that 
1933 marks the centennial of Chicago. Coincident with 
its birth as a municipality, there began man’s greatest 
forward movement in the fields of transportation, in- 
vention and scientific achievement. 

The Exposition depicts in easily understandable dis- 
plays and in countless ways new and improved trans- 
portation facilities, new methods of communication, new 
processes of manufacturing, new weapons for fighting 
disease and new products. Dioramas are more extensively 


Tc Century of Progress Exposition, which opens at 


used and more highly developed than ever before. Th. 


diorama combines the art of the sculptor, the painter, the 
architect and the stage director with the knowledge of 
the scientist and the skill of the engineer. It is a repre- 
sentation in three dimensions, width, height and depth, 
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The Hall of Science Contains Several Exhibits of the 
Railway Supply Companies 
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with motion added. The foreground contains the actual 
objects, modeled in scale and receding in perspective into 
the painted background. ‘The changing light effects and 
moving objects give the effect of reality. The 500 
exhibitors depicting these developments are housed in 
20 buildings constructed by the Exposition and 33 special 
buildings erected by outside interests, the 53 buildings 
being located on a three-mile stretch of lake shore ex- 
tending from Twelfth to Thirty-ninth streets and includ- 
ing an island of 80 acres. 

Exhibitors and concessionaires have contracted for 
special buildings and space in buildings constructed by 
the Fair and for services and attractions, involving the 
expenditure of more than $12,000,000. Of this total, 
$3,087,817 represents the cost of 33 special buildings 
constructed by exhibitors, while $2,744,257 represents 
the outlay for space contracted for by exhibitors in the 
Fair buildings. Concessionaires totaling 225 have spent 
$6,220,438 for transportation, restaurants, amusement 
attractions and other facilities. 

Because the railways have made possible the develop- 
ment of the country, they occupy a most important role 
in the Century of Progress Exposition. The Exposition, 
while commemorating 100 years of industrial develop- 
ment, is being held at a time when steam railroad trans- 
portation in the United States is also 100 years old. 
The significance of railroad transportation in relation 
to the century’s progress is further indicated by the fact 
that during the development of the Exposition, that por- 
tion devoted to travel and transport was promoted first 
and the building that houses travel and transport ex- 
hibits was constructed before any other exhibition build- 
ings. It was the only building to be dedicated formally, 
this event taking place on September 21, 1932, under the 
auspices of the Traffic Club of Chicago. 

Exhibits forming the travel and transport section of 
the Fair are located in the Travel and Transport build- 
ing and on tracks adjacent to the building, while many 
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vehicles of transportation appear in a pageant held in a 
theatre opposite the Travel and Transport building. The 
building housing the exhibits of the railroads and rail- 
road supply companies is a challenging development in 
architecture and is one.of the most interesting buildings 
on the grounds, which cover 634 acres. The dome of the 
Travel and Transport building is not only the larges: 
of its kind, but the first in the world to be built on the 
suspension principle, for instead of being supported by 
arch ribs or trusses, the roof is suspended by cables 
hung from 12 towers arranged in a circle. Expansion 
joints permit the plates which form the roof to slide 
over each other, as changes in temperature, wind velocity, 
rain or snow load cause differences of as much as ‘six 
feet in circumference. Throughout the entire building 
the architectural concept lies in the engineering skeleton. 
The dome is of the height of an average 12-story build- 
ing and more than 206 ft. in diameter inside. 

The main building, which adjoins the dome, is 1,000 ft. 
long, 145 ft. wide and 2 stories in height. It has no 
windows, the illumination effects for exhibits being sup- 
plied artificially so that absolute control of the volume, 
direction and intensity of light is possible at all times. 
A metal sympathetic to a dramatic night illumination 
covers the structure. 

The transportation exhibits include those of railroad 
and railroad supply companies, of automobile industries, 
of air transportation companies and of water transporta- 
tion enterprises. The exhibits include railroad cars and 
locomotives, airplanes, products of manufacturers, mo- 
tion pictures, paintings, animated models and dioramas, 
relics of various types of transportation equipment, 
miniature railway systems in operation and displays of 
the most modern developments of transportation con- 
trasted with historical displays. 


Wings of a Century 


One of the most dramatic features of the Fair is a 
pageant of the progress of transportation, “Wings of a 
Century,” which is to be presented daily on a double- 
stage outdoor theatre located on the lake adjacent to the 
Travel and Transport building. This modernistic Greek 
open-air theatre, the most elaborately equipped ever 
built, is 175 ft. long and 170 ft. deep and includes a 
river, a canal and a deep sea harbor front, as well as 
3,000 ft. of railroad tracks and some overland trails. 
The theatre has for its background the open water ot 
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The Norfolk & Western Exhibit Illustrates Modern Equipment for the 
Mining of Coal, as Followed Along Its Lines 


Lake Michigan, which lends reality to an ocean harbor 
scene. Betweén the main stage and the audience is the 
forestage on which much of the action takes place. The 
middle stage is a raised apron, behind which is th 
water front and dock. 

Two hundred actors, 70 horses, 7 trail wagons, 10 
trains showing the evolution of locomotives and cars, «1 
complete series of automobiles since their invention, a 
clipper ship, a river steamboat, a reproduction of Ful- 
ton’s Clermont—a pioneer steam vessel on this continent, 
—and a model of the Wright brothers’ airplane in a scene 
of the first successful flight ever made, participate dail) 
in this historic drama which is in six scenes, including 
16 key episodes. 

The earliest of the locomotives in the pageant is the 
tiny Tom Thumb, with its curious upright boiler thai 
Peter Cooper built for experimental purposes on the 


. Baltimore & Ohio in 1829. Closely following upon its 


heels is the DeWitt Clinton of the Mohawk & Hudson, 
now a part of the New York Central. Other locomo- 
tives include the Pioneer of the Cumberland Valley, now 
a part of the Pennsylvania, built in 1851; the Minne- 
tonka of the Northern Pacific, built in the sixties; and 
in the same decade the C. P. Huntington engine No. i 
of the Central Pacific ; the Thatcher Perkins of the Balti- 
more & Ohio; and an early Union Pacific locomotive. 
More modern, but no less interesting, is the No. 999 
of the New York Central, which in 1893 made a world’s 
record for locomotive speed—112%% miles an hour. One 
of the suburban trains of the Illinois Central that carried 
folks back and forth to the World’s Fair of 1893 in 
Jackson Park, Chicago, is also shown. 


Each of ten 
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One of the Large Sceneoramas in the United States Steel Corporation Exhibit Portraying the Contribution of Steel to Railway and 
Forms of Transportation 
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railroads is supplying one of its most modern locomo- 
tives for a period of two weeks. 


Railroad Trains and Equipment Attract Attention 


Another outstanding feature of the travel and trans- 
port section of the Fair is an elaborate display of rail- 
road passenger trains and cars and locomotives. These 
include an all-aluminum, ultra-modern observation room 
car and an observation coach built by the Pullman Com- 
pany and the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, respectively ; the “Royal Scot,” crack train of the 
London, Midland & Scottish; a Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy train, including a U. S. railway post office car, 
a chair car, a diner, two sleeping cars and a solarium 
lounge car; a Baltimore & Ohio train, consisting of air- 
conditioned cars of the Capitol Limited and other B. & O. 
trains; three coaches from the famous Presidential train 
of the Republic of Mexico; a General American Trans- 
portation Corporation glass-lined refrigerated tank car, a 
refrigerator car and a dry-flow tank car; a recently con- 
structed Delaware & Hudson four-cylinder, triple-expan- 
sion, non-articulated compound locomotive; a Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific electric locomotive; a 
North American Car Company refrigerator car; a rescue 
car of the U. S. Bureau of Mines; a General Steel Cast- 
ings Company one-piece cast steel underframe, 70-ton 
hopper car; and a U. S. Navy department helium car. 
This modern equipment is contrasted with such rolling 
stock of early days as the first sleeping car built by the 
Pullman Company ; the Chicago & North Western’s loco- 
motive, the “Pioneer” ; a Rocky Mountain stage coach; a 
Conestoga emigrant wagon; a Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy “Tea Kettle” of 1862; the Pennsylvania’s “John 
Bull” and early coach; and other relics of transportation. 
Mural paintings, animated dioramas, miniature railway 
systems in operation and displays of the most modern 
developments of transportation, contrasted with historical 
effects comprise the exhibits of the railroads and railroad 
supply companies. 


London, Midland & Scottish 


The “Royal Scot,” one of the most famous trains in 
the British Isles, has been brought to Chicago and 
placed on exhibit as one of the attractions in the outdoor 
transportation exhibit just south of the Travel and 
Transport building on the Fair grounds. The engine 
allocated to the exhibition train is No. 6100 “Royal 
Scot,” one of 70 engines of the same type, the most pow- 
erful express passenger power on the London, Midland 
& Scottish. These locomotives are used for hauling 
Anglo-Scottish express trains in inter-city service and 
on boat trains where, in many cases, average speeds of 
more than 60 miles per hour have to be maintained. 

The eight vehicles composing the train are representa- 
tive of the cars used on British railways. The cars 
include a third-class corridor type, 60 ft. 8 in. long; a 
third-class vestibule coach, 63 ft. 8 in. long; an electric 
kitchen car, 63 ft. 8 in. long; a first-class corridor vesti- 
bule coach, 60 ft. 8 in. long; a lounge car, 60 ft. 8 in. 
long; a third-class sleeping car, 68 ft. 8 in. long; a first- 
class sleeping car, 71 ft. 8 in. long; and a first-class 
corridor car, 60 ft. 8 in. long. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


The exhibit of the Baltimore & Ohio, being historic 
in character, contrasts railroad transportation in the 
past with present-day service. One portion of the space 
contains an animated diorama of the laying of the first 
cornerstone on the B. & O. on July 4, 1828. The original 
stone is also displayed. Another portion of the space 
contains four animated dioramas picturing the original 
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meeting of the B. & O. in February, 1827; the race 
between the Tom Thumb and a horse car on August 25, 
1830; Harpers Ferry; and the B. & O. terminals at 
Locust Point. 

Another portion of the space is constructed to re- 
semble the interior of passenger cars, the size being 
about twice that of a standard car. One section of this 
giant car contains the fittings of a car of 1850, another 
section the fittings of a car of the Royal Blue line of 
1893, a third section the fittings of a present-day re- 
clining seat car and the fourth a present-day lounge car. 
In a portion of the exhibit space next to this replica of 
passenger cars is a large animated diorama of Washing- 
ton, D. C., while in another part of the space is the 
original “Atlantic”? locomotive of 1832, with its parts 
moving as it stands suspended above a section of track. 
Besides this exhibit, the B. & O. is participating in the 
outdoor display and has loaned several pieces of equip- 
ment for use in Wings of a Century. 


Canadian Railroads 


The Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific, in 
conjunction with the Canadian government, have a joint 
exhibit, the paintings, murals and backgrounds of which 
were prepared by 20 Canadian artists. A large map of 
Canada, 30 ft. by 130 ft., upon which 750 lb. of color 
were used, is the main background for the exhibit of 
products, mounted game and locomotive and steamship 
models. The Canadian Pacific Steamships is exhibiting 
a 30-ft. model of the “Empress of Britain.” The 
Canadian National is exhibiting a model of the “Inter- 
national Limited”, its Montreal-Chicago passenger train. 
This model is 17 ft. high and consists of a locomotive 
and 7 cars. In addition, the Dominion of Canada has 
detailed to the Fair four members of its Royal Canadian 
mounted police. 


Chicago & North Western 


By contrasting the “Pioneer’’, the first locomotive in 
the West, with one of its “Class H’’ (4-8-4) locomotives, 
the Chicago & North Western presents a vivid picture of 
almost 100 years of development in western railroading. 
Across the rear of the space, a full-size reproduction of 
a “Class H” locomotive is shown, with the “Pioneer” in 
front of the tender. At the south end of the booth, a 
large map of the railroad and connecting lines shows the 
territory served. 

At the north end of the booth, adjacent to the 
“Pioneer” locomotive, a table of “firsts” is listed, in 
which steps taken by the Chicago & North Western 
in developing various types of railroad service are set 
forth. The flooring of the exhibit gives the effect of 
railway tracks. Trains, including the Corn King 
Limited, the North Western Limited, the Rochester- 
Minnesota Special, the Columbine, the Overland Limited, 
the Los Angeles Limited, the Portland Rose and the 
Victory are portrayed in a valance at the front of the 
exhibit. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


A train composed of cars taken from de luxe fleets 
operated by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Colorado & Southern 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle is exhibited along- 
side the Royal Scot. The American and British trains 
share the same platform and train shed and are con- 
nected by a covered runway so that visitors may pass 
from the rear of one train into the rear of the other. 

The first car of the Burlington train is a U. S. railway 
post office car, manned by a crew of postal clerks and 
demonstrating the actual method of sorting, classifying 
and distributing government mail in a traveling post 
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office. Next is a chair car of the type carried on the 
Burlington’s Chicago-Denver train, the Aristocrat, and 
demonstrating the latest style of adjustable chairs. The 
third car is a dining car similar to those used on the 
Black Hawk operating between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. Next are two Pullman cars featuring different 
types of accommodations and illustrating the equipment 
carried on the North Coast Limited and the Empire 
Builder between Chicago and Portland, Ore. The last 
unit is a solarium lounge car with appointments sug- 
gestive of a town club. 

In contrast to this train of 1933, the Burlington is 
exhibiting on an adjoining track a diminutive “Tea 
Kettle” engine with its diamond smoke stack and long 
pilot such as was in use in the West in the early eighties. 
Behind this old engine is a replica of one of the first 
railway post office cars operated in the United States and 
built in 1862 in the railway’s shops at Hannibal, Mo. 
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marked by colored translucent inserts. In addition, five 
small stages opening into the face of the map show thx 
attractions of the important resort regions. As the lights 
which traverse the colored inserts, progressively illus 
trating the passage of the train from starting point to 
the end of the route, reach the symbol for each of the 85 
cities and towns to be shown, the name of each is illumi 
nated. When the lights reach the terminals, modeled 
reliefs of a fisherman, a geyser, a ship and other subjects 
appropriately representative of each territory come into 
view in the stage opening. These various objects art 
done in brilliant colors and are thrown into relief by) 
controlled colored lights. After each specified route has 
been progressively illuminated, the right of way of the 
entire system is lighted. The map also has a unique 
topographical treatment to illustrate waterways, moun 
tains, plains, deserts and other geographical features. 
The relief map, 60 ft. by 5 ft., portrays the sceni 











National and International Trade Routes Are Shown on Illuminated Section of the Globe in the Illinois Centra! Exhibit 


The “Minnetonka” a 63-year-old locomotive of the 
Northern Pacific, is participating in Wings of a Century. 

In addition to its train exhibit in the outdoor trans- 
portation show, the Burlington and affiliated lines have 
an exhibit in the Travel and Transport building, which 
presents in detail large-sized models of four outstanding 
vacation areas, the Rocky Mountain National Park in 
Colorado, the Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming, 
the Glacier National Park in Montana and the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


The exhibit of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific consists of an electric locomotive, a large ani- 
mated wall map showing the Milwaukee system and a 
relief map and model portraying the scenic character- 
istics of the territory served by the railroad between 
Harlowton, Mont., and Seattle-Tacoma, Wash., a dis- 
tance of about 850 miles. 

The animated wall map, 20 ft. by 8 ft., illustrates the 
service provided by the Milwaukee, various routes being 





characteristics of the territory traversed by the Mil 
waukee road between Harlowton and the Pacific coast, a 
distance of about 850 miles. Two miniature trains, one 
a passenger, The Olympian, and the other a freight, 
each drawn by an electric locomotive, are an interesting 
feature of this part of the exhibit. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Eighty-one years’ development of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and its territory, condensed into a pres- 
entation of only a few minutes’ duration, continuously 
repeated, constitutes the theme of the exhibit of that 
railroad. The story is told by several means, among 
which is a 17-ft. “Map that Talks’, showing 14 middle 
western states and depicting the industrial and agricul 
tural products of the territory, with notes on the servic 
rendered by the railroad. The exhibit also embodies a 
sound-motion picture, in natural colors, of the Golden 
State Limited and Rocky Mountain Limited routes. The 
animated map is accentuated by a monumental mural 
reflecting the influence of the railroad on the develo; 
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ment of the states as the railroad expanded its service. 
Supplementing the general theme is a motion picture 
at each end of the 100-ft. exhibit space, illustrating some 
of the interesting activities of the railroad with which 
the general public does not come in direct contact, but 
which form an important part of the railway service. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Lines, the Erie, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pere Marquette, have 
devoted their joint space to a model railroad operating 
in a miniature scenic reproduction of the railroad line. 
Three trains, a passenger, a merchandise freight train 
and a coal train, are shown in operation. The back- 
ground is a series of historical paintings depicting the 
growth and development of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines. 

Delaware & Hudson 


The Delaware & Hudson exhibit is identified by the 
company’s name and distinctive monogram. A mural 
painting, showing the location of the various cities, lakes, 
mountains and other points of interest along the lines 
from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Binghamton, N. Y., to 
Montreal, extends in a quarter circle centering about a 
marble information booth in the front corner of the dis- 
play. Below and in front of the painting is a group of 
relief maps, modeled to scale, and showing (1) the Mar- 
vine Breaker, Scranton, Pa., where Delaware & Hudson 
anthracite is prepared for market; (2) the Port of 
Albany, including the large grain elevator ; (3) the Hotel 
Champlain and cottages at Bluff Point, near Plattsburgh, 
N. Y.; and (4) the plant of the Chateaugay Ore & Iron 
Company at Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 

A series of photographic transparencies depicting va- 
rious points in the Adirondacks, on Lakes George and 
Champlain, in Ausable Chasm and in the Hudson and 
Susquehanna valleys is used between the relief maps 
and on the corner posts of the booth. Glass cases con- 
taining specimens of the various products of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries and of the region traversed by the 
railroad are placed in front of and below the relief maps. 

In addition to the indoor booth, the Delaware & Hud- 
son has sent a replica of the historic “Stourbridge Lion,” 
first locomotive to run on an American railroad on 
August 8, 1829. Completing the exhibit is the recently 
constructed locomotive, “L. F. Loree,” a four-cylinder, 
triple-expansion, non-articulared compound locomotive, 
carrying 500-lb. steam pressure and equipped with Dabeg 
rotary cam-type poppet valves controlling steam distribu- 
tion to the cylinders. 


Illinois Central 

National and international trade routes served by its 
system are graphically illustrated by the Illinois Central 
on a huge illuminated section of the World globe which 
is the chief feature of its exhibit. Flowing lines of light 
over the huge relief map of the Western Hemisphere 
show the trade currents by land and sea. The section 
of the globe is 21% ft. high and an automatic electric 
switchboard controls the moving lights along the rail- 
road system and steamship highways. Nine mural paint- 
ings illustrate the role of transportation in civilization. 

Around the walls runs a miniature railroad in full 
operation, with block signals, switching, passenger and 
fast freight service. The trains, built to a scale of one- 
fourth inch to one foot, are exact models of Illinois Cen- 
tral locomotives and cars. 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas 


The natural resources of the Southwest are displayed 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Twelve of the principal 
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cities served by the Katy are given a prominent place in 
the exhibit, which presents a graphic picture of the 
progress of the Southwest in the last 100 years, and of 
the four principal sources of wealth—cotton, wheat, 
livestock and oil. The story is told with dioramas and 
specially prepared literature, which is being distributed 
from the exhibit. 


New York Central 


The route of the New York Central between Chicago 
and New York is featured in that system’s exhibit. 
60-ft. bas-relief map of the system, an ingenious me- 
chanical panorama of the Twentieth Century Limited on 
its daily run, the stations and their location in Chicago 
and New York and dioramas of Niagara Falls and the 
Highlands of the Hudson picture the characteristics of 
the system. Adjacent to this exhibit, the New York 
Central has installed a lounge in which is a miniature 
railway historical museum, containing paintings, prints 
and models of early trains and locomotives, and _pic- 
tures and models of early steamboats and stage coaches. 


Norfolk & Western 


_A dramatization of the manufacture and transporta- 
tion of coal mined along the line of the Norfolk & 
Western comprises that railroad’s exhibit in the General 
Exhibits building. The exhibit is in the shape of a 
huge block of coal, approximately 22 ft. square and 
10 ft. high. In the interior of the block, which has been 
given the effect of having been hollowed out, is a 
realistic, miniature modern mining community, faith- 
fully executed to the most minute details. Various 
operations, the movement of the coal down the conveyor 
chute, the cleaning and grading of coal in the tipple 
and the loading into railroad cars under the tipple are 
mechanically animated. Around the sides of the model, 
miniature freight and passenger trains operate over the 
main line of the railway. An entrance in the back of 
the exhibit leads into a mine tunnel in which the actual 
coal mining operations are shown by means of a diorama. 

In the darkened tunnel is'a miniature mine track with 
branches leading into two rooms, in which actual mine 
operations are depicted in miniature. As the observer 
enters or leaves the tunnel, he sees in lighted display 
bins, actual samples of high and low volatile coal. The 
coal in each bin represents one of the several different 
sizes in which the fuel is produced. 


Pennsylvania 


A full-size steel cab from one of the Pennsylvania’s 
largest locomotives features that road’s exhibit. The 
cab has a complete boiler back-head, with all equipment, 
including cab signals. The cab signals are synchronized 
with full-size, position-light roadside signals, which are 
in continuous operation at each end of the exhibit space. 

An 82-in. driving wheel, rotating above a 152-lb. rail 
on a section of modern roadbed, is another feature of the 
display. Contrasted with this modern wheel is a driving 
wheel from the “John Bull,” the Pennsylvania’s century- 
old locomotive. The “John Bull” wheel rotates above 
a section of track taken from the old Camden & Amboy 
Railroad of 1832, a stretch of the original roadbed which 
is still in existence near Jamesburg, N. J. The old rail 
is spiked to the original stone blocks used a century ago. 
Artistic wood carvings of the “John Bull” engine and 
of a modern Pennsylvania locomotive are set in the 
frieze above the wheel and track displays. 

By the use of dioramas, the exhibit illustrates how the 
nation’s railroads give unmatchable and dependable 
transportation service, day and night, in all seasons of 
the year. A miniature four-track roadbed is installed in 
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the foreground of these dioramas, and passenger and 
freight trains of all classes are operated continuously. 
Through the night scene, the trains are automatically 
lighted. 

Miniature dioramas of the Civil War period, including 
passenger and freight train reproductions of that time, 
are also displayed. Co-ordination of railroad service 
with other modes of transportation, including airplane, 
bus, car-ferry, steamship and truck, is illustrated by 
large velour murals. A rail development display is also 
provided as an attraction of the exhibit. The original 
“John Bull” locomotive of 1831, tegether with tender 
and coach, is displayed by the Pennsylvania in the dome 
of the Travel and Transport building. 


Railway Express Agency 


The exhibit of the Railway Express Agency reviews 
the progress of express service during the past century 
by paintings, pictures and exhibits, including relics of 
the early days and models, symbolizing present-day 
methods and practices. Thus, what may be called the 
seven ages of the express are typified by a series of fine 
oil paintings by Robert E. Lee, New York artist. Among 
the relics of the early days are the carpetbag and haver- 
sack used in 1839 when the express service was estab- 
lished; a wheelbarrow of 1844, used for deliveries in 
Syracuse, N. Y.; old receipts and waybills; and revol- 
vers and shotguns. Models include early wagons, pres- 
ent-day motor trucks and tractors, a model refrigerator 
car and airplanes. In addition, this company has loaned 
three original Concord stage coaches which it retained 
for several years as relics. One of these is exhibited in 
the rotunda of the Travel and Transport building and 
two are used in the “Wings of a Century” pageant. 


Pullman Company 


Outstanding and novel exhibits are the all-aluminum 
observation-room car of the Pullman Company and the 
all-aluminum observation-coach of the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation displayed in the rotunda of 
‘he Travel and Transport building. The observation- 
room car, named the “George M. Pullman”, represents 
the third evolutionary milestone in Pullman construc- 
tion—wood in 1859, steel in 1907 and aluminum in 1933. 
Although only slightly more than half the weight of a 
standard steel car, this stream-lined sleeping car, all 
parts of which are aluminum, has equivalent strength. 
One outstanding feature of the car is a four-wheel truck 
cast of solid aluminum. The car, which is specially de- 
signed throughout, is air-conditioned. The observation- 
coach, which also is stream-lined, is built for operation 
at the end of a train. The car has four-wheel trucks 
and is air-conditioned. Articles describing these cars in 
detail will appear in subsequent issues of the Railway 
Age. 

Alongside the aluminum sleeping car in the rotunda, 
the Pullman Company is exhibiting sleeping car No. 9, 
the first Pullman built, and a vestibule of a Pullman car 
of 1887. In addition, the company has arranged an 
elaborate display of the various types of Pullman ac- 
commodations in another part of the Travel and Trans- 
port building. These are placed in recesses in the walls 
of the exhibit space, the ceiling of which forms a dome. 
A portion of the exhibit is devoted to “housekeeping” 
activities and indicates the volume of materials and sup- 
plies required to perform Pullman service. The laun- 
dering and care of sheets and pillow cases and the care 
of o‘her equipment are also demonstrated. This portion 
of the exhibit is so arranged that other phases of Pull- 
man operation may be substituted during the Fair. The 
general tone of this exhibit is in sympathy with the 
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design of the aluminum cars. The name, Pullman, in 
large aluminum letters appears on the outside of 
space. 


Supply Company Participate 


Another interesting part of the Travel and Trans- 
port section of the Fair is the exhibits of more than 7 
railroad supply companies which appear in the Travel 
and Transport group, the Electrical group, the General 
Exhibits buildings, the Hall of Science and in special 
buildings. Of these companies, 24 have exhibits in the 
Travel and Transport group, either in the outside space, 
the rotunda, the first floor, or the second floor of the 
main building. 

The railroad supply company exhibits, which are de- 
signed to interest both railroad men and the public, vary 
in type, some being a display of actual products, pic- 
tures of products or models of products, while others ar 
devices and dioramas which show the manufacturing of 
the products, the operation of facilities or the develop 
ment of the industry. Several companies, such as th 
General Steel Castings Corporation, the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation, the North American Cai 
Company and the General Transportation Corporation, 
are exhibiting various types of cars. Other railroad sup 
ply company exhibits deal with signaling, track supplies, 
mechanical equipment, lubrication, the making of steel, 
electrical equipment and chemicals. Among the more 
important railroad supply company exhibits are the 
following : 


Supply Companies in Travel and Transport Building 





American Steel Foundries, Chicago.—A collection of 
car couplers, dating from 1840 to 1933, a link and pin, 
photographs of products and a mural painting, picturing 
the pouring of steel from a 20-ton ladle. 


Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels, 
Chicago.—Depicts advance in the art of chilled car whee! 
making from the day of the 10-ton freight car to the 
present-day 70-ton car, a mechanical unit operating to 
show the pouring of a wheel, oil paintings of the develop- 
ment of railroad equipment, a pair of 400-lb. wheels of 
1843, and a pair of 850-lb. wheels of 1933. 


Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Outdoor in- 
stallation of GEO track construction, including frogs and 
switches. 

General American Transportation Corporation, Chicago. 
—A milk car for passenger train operation, a beef car 
and an automatic unloading Dry-Flo car. 


General Steel Castings Corporation, Eddystone, Pa.— 
A 70-ton hopper car with a Commonwealth one-piece 
cast steel underframe with hoppers’ cast integral. 


Poor & Co., Chicago.—Track fastenings. Rail Joint 
Company—headfree and other types of joints. P. & M. 
Company—rail anti-creepers. Maintenance Equipment 


Company—Meco rail and flange lubricator. 


Standard Oil Company, Chicago.—Motion pictures pro- 
jected on screens on upper portion of dome. 





Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio.—Car 
bearing, locomotive driver bearing and a steel mill roll 
neck bearing. 

Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa.—A 
coded, continuously-controlled, constantly-visible signal 
in the locomotive cab, a centralized traffic control system 
and highway crossing protective apparatus. 


) 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa.— 
Air brake equipment, including distributing valves, air 
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compressors, an original air brake of 1869, a modern 
air brake for freight cars and an automotive air brake 
system. 


Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
products and colored slides. 


Ill—Photographs_ of 


Supply Companies in Other Buildings 


Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Electrical building ).—Batteries, paintings showing the 
cycle of change in lighting and storage battery applica- 
tions, such as railway, car-lighting and signals; and a 
section of the Exide battery used by Byrd on his Ant- 
arctic trip. 


Inland Steel Company, Chicago (General Exhibits build- 
ing ).—Steel in its natural state after rolling, carved steel, 
rail sections, track fastenings, an animated rolling mill, a 
movie of a sheet mill, and a model of a skyscraper. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. (Elec- 
trical building).—An all-day series of 30-min. shows 
demonstrating the use of equipment, air-conditioning 
equipment for buildings, and a model of a 20,000-kw. 
mercury vapor turbine. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, New York (Hall 
of Science ).—Operating models and diagrams to explain 
the use of products, flashlights, batteries, carbons, pres- 
tone, ferrous and non-ferrous alloys and other metal- 
lurgical products, calcium carbide, and compressed gases. 


United States Steel Corporation, New York (General 
Exhibits building).—Graphic. moving displays of an 
open-pit ore mine, a blast furnace, a converter and models 
of ocean liners, automobiles, steel bridges, skyscrapers, 
locomotives and machines, and stainless steel products. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Electrical building—A Diesel electric 
generating set, a model of a Pennsylvania electric loco- 
motive, full-size models of electrical equipment, a model 
of a steam turbine, a section of a water wheel generator, 
and an operating model of a steel mill. 


New Loans Proposed 
For Equipment and Maintenance 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

NEW opportunity for government loans to rail- 
A ways, free of some of the restrictions that have 

been imposed as to loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, but also with some new ones, is 
afforded by the terms of President Roosevelt’s industrial 
recovery—public works bill introduced in Congress on 
May 17 and reported to the House this week. 

“With a view to increasing quickly employment (while 
reasonably securing any loans made by the United 
States)” the President would be authorized and em- 
powered by this bill, through the proposed Federal 
Kmergency Administration of Public Works or through 
such other agencies as he may designate or create, “to 
aid in the financing of such railroad maintenance and 
equipment as may be approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as desirable for the improvement of 
transportation facilities.’ The authority thus granted 
is very broad and the bill gives no indication as to how 
much of the $3,300,000,000 total authorized in it would 
be available for loans for such purposes. Neither does 


it indicate that such loans might not continue to be made 
through the R. F. 


C. and the I. C. C. as in the past, and 
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there has been no announcement of any new set-up being 
proposed for the purpose. 

An important fact, however, is that the bill proposes no 
limitation as to the term for which loans to railroads 
might be made under this authority, nor as to the rate 
of interest, and it is believed that many railroads would 
be glad to take advantage of it if the terms were made 
sufficiently liberal. It is understood, also, that the ad- 
ministration wants them to do so, just as the last adminis- 
tration did, although very few companies took advantage 
of the arrangements for “work loans” from the R. F, C 
which were worked out after many conferences lasi 
summer, partly because they thought the interest rate, 5 
per cent, was rather high. 

Loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
are limited to three years, with a possible renewal for two 
more, the interest rate being fixed by the directors of the 
corporation, and would be further restricted by two bills 
now pending in Congress. The emergency railroad bill 
provides that the I. C. C. shall not approve a loan to a 
railroad under the R. F. C. act if it believes it ought to 
be reorganized, and another bill relating to insurance 
loans, as passed by the Senate, includes a provision that 
the corporation shall not make a loan to any company 
paying any greater salary than $17,500. The House, 
on Wednesday, eliminated this limitation but left dis- 
cretion on requirements as to salaries to the directors of 
the R. F. C. 

The interest rate on ordinary loans from the R. F. C. 

was 6 per cent last year but was reduced on January 1 to 
514 per cent. 

The public works bill, however, contains a provision 
that has been required as a condition for work loans 
that, so far as practicable, no individual directly employed 
on the project for which the loan is made shall be per- 
mitted to work more than 30 hours in any one week, 
(except in executive, administrative, and supervisory 
positions) and a new one that “all employees shall be 
paid just and reasonable wages which shall be compensa- 
tion sufficient to provide, for the hours of labor as 
limited, a standard of living in decency and comfort.” 

The work loan plan as worked out last summer pro- 
vided for loans on the security of the equipment to be 
repaired, which was to be held out of service until the 
money borrowed for the purpose was repaid. It was 
also understood that the interest would accrue but not 
be due or collected until the equipment was put in serv- 
ice and in some instances the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, upon application, authorized that the expendi- 
ture be charged to a suspense account so that the charge 
ta operating expenses could be deferred until the equip- 
iment was used. Half a dozen or more roads have re- 
ceived work loans for the repair or rebuilding of cars 
and locomotives, for the treatment of ties, and the com- 
mission has recently approved such a loan to the South- 
ern Pacific for the completion of a passenger terminal. 
The rate of interest was fixed at 5 per cent, which was 
1 per cent less than had been charged for ordinary rail- 
road loans from the R. F. C., although some of the earlier 
loans had been made primarily to continue work that 
would furnish employment. 

A plan was also worked out last summer under which 
an equipment financing corporation was organized by 
the equipment manufacturers to finance the purchase of 
equipment through funds furnished in part by the 
R. F. C 


According to its latest report the R. F. C. had author- 


ized loans amounting to $335,809,572 to 65 railroads, and 
some additional loans had been authorized by the I. C. C 
including some not yet acted upon by the directors of 
the R. F. C. 
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The Light-Weight Articulated Passenger Train Which Will Be Built for the Union Pacific 





Union Pacific Plans High-Spee 


Streamlined Train 


Three-coach, 80-ton, articulated unit, with speed of 110 m. p. h., will 
be driven by 600-hp. distillate-electric power plant 


the construction of a distillate-electric articulated 

passenger train comprising three body units of 
light weight and fully streamlined construction, capable 
of speeds up to 110 m.p.h., with the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation and the Winton Engine 
Company. The train will cost approximately $200,000. 
It is to be completed in about six months. It will be 
first operated on special runs between the larger cities 
of the Union Pacific System to demonstrate its prac- 
ticability for regular main-line through passenger-train 
service, including continental service. 

According to an announcement by W. A. Harriman, 
chairman of the board, the executives of the Union Pa- 
cific several months ago reached the conclusion that to 
save and restore passenger business to the railroads 
would necessitate the development of a radically differ- 
ent type of passenger equipment. An exhaustive study 
was instituted looking toward the development of a light, 
high-speed train which would provide safe, comfortable 
transportation at a minimum of cost. Such a train has 
now been developed and an order will be placed imme- 
diately for a demonstration train. 


Ai order has been placed by the Union Pacific for 


Unique Body Construction 


_The design has been based largely on automotive and 
aircraft developments, where speed and light weight, 
combined with strength, has been a vital necessity. To 
obtain light weight, with strength, the train will be con- 
structed of aluminum alloys, which have the strength 
of ordinary steel with one-third the weight. In place 
of the conventional underframe now used on passenger 
cars, which takes all of the shock and, in some cases, 
carries the superstructure and the load, each car in the 
new train is tubular in shape and the entire car body 
forms a deep, stiff beam, thereby requiring a minimum 
amount of material for a given strength. 

The equipment is designed for a maximum speed of 
110 m.p.h., with a sustained speed on straight and level 
track of 90 m.p.h. The train will weigh not over 80 
tons, about the weight of one Pullman sleeping car. 


Wind-Tunnel Tests to Develop Streamlining 


The train is fully streamlined to a greater extent than 
has been attempted to date, either in this or any foreign 


country. In order to refine the streamline design, models 
are to be made of this train, varying somewhat the shape 
of the ends, these models to be placed in a wind tunnel in 
order finally to arrive at the best shape to give minimum 
air resistance. Computations indicate that proper 
streamlining will reduce the power requirements at 100 
m.p.h. more than one half as compared with a railway 
vehicle of ordinary shape. 

To get the full benefits of streamlining the windows, 
of shatter-proof glass, are placed practically flush with 
the outside of the car; vestibules between cars are cov- 
ered to continue the smooth sides of the cars; all such 
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Proposed Body Cross Section of the Union Pacific Art 
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devices as headlights, tail lights, whistles, bells, etc., are 
recessed into the car body. A_ specially designed 
mechanism opens the doors and lets down folding steps 
for entrance to, and exit from, the car. 


Air Conditioning and Rubber Cushioning to Insure Comfort 


The train will be fully air conditioned, with windows 
sealed, and forced ventilation used which will heat the 
train in winter, cool it in summer, filter all dirt and dust 
from the outside air. The pressure in the car will ex- 
clude all dirt and cinders. 

The sealed windows, heavy body insulation, complete 
streamlining, liberal use of rubber in trucks, and the 
probable use of a resilient wheel will materially reduce 
noise. 

An indirect lighting system is provided, giving uni- 
form light reflected from the ceiling. The seats are the 
most comfortable that modern art has developed. In- 
terior decorations are striking but simple. The train 
is completely equipped with roller bearings in order to 
reduce friction and avoid the necessity of terminal at- 
tention. 


Articulation 


This train will consist of three cars, articulated (four 
trucks). The purpose of such articulation is to save 
weight, first cost and friction of trucks, reduce cost of 
maintenance, and give a better riding quality by the 

elimination of slack between the cars. 

The first car body will contain a 600-hp. Winton 12- 
cylinder V-type distillate-burning internal-combustion 
engine with direct connected electric generator and mo- 
tors on the wheels of the forward truck, and also con- 
tains a 30-ft. railway post office and a baggage room. 
The second car body is a coach seating 60 passengers. 
The rear car body is also a coach seating 56 passengers, 
with a buffet at the rear end to serve light meals to pas- 
sengers in their seats. This first train will not have any 
sleeping accommodations, but it is expected that the op- 
eration of the train will demonstrate its adaptability 
for the long trans-continental runs, and a car with sleep- 
ing accommodations has been designed. 


Many Aided in Research Work 


The research and development work leading to the de- 
sign of this train has been conducted by E. E. Adams, 
vice-president, engineering, of the Union Pacific System, 
who has received assistance and helpful suggestions from 
many individuals and companies. The following four 
combinations submitted definite proposals: The Pull- 
man Company, in collaboration with the Winton Engine 
Company, and with William B. Stout, aeronautical en- 
gineer ; the Brill Company with the McIntosh-Seymour 
Engine Company ; the Edward G. Budd Company with 
the Winton Engine Company, and the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company with the St. Louis Car Company. 


Tue New ZEALAND GovERNMENT Rattways, during the year 
ending March 31, 1932, matched a gross revenue decline of 
£1,062,589 with a reduction of £1,211,855 in operating expenses 
and-thus reported an increase in net revenues of £149,266 as 
compared with the previous year ending March 31, 1931. At 
the same time interest charges were reduced by £33,880 so that 
the 1931-32 deficit after interest charges was £183,146 less than 
the 1930-31 net loss. The 1931-32 gross revenue—£6,508,948— 
was lower than that of any fiscal year since that ending March 3], 
1920 at wich time the railways operated 2,996 miles of track as 
compared with the 3,315 miles in operation at the close of the 
1931-32 fiscal period. 
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Freight Car Loading 
Exceeds That For Last Year 


Wasuincton, D. ( 

OR the first time since the depression began rey- 
b enue freight car loading in the week ended May 

13 exceeded that for the corresponding period of 
the previous year, amounting to 531,095 cars. This 
was an increase of 7,276 cars above the total for the 
preceding week and of 13,835 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1932, although it was a de- 
crease of 215,962 cars as compared with 1931. The 
total was slightly less than that for the week ended 
April 29, which was 535,676 cars, and the comparison 
with last year is made with a period when loading was 
on the down grade, but the increases included all classes 
of commodities except l.c.l. merchandise. As compared 
with the previous week increases were shown as to all 
classes except grain and grain products and livestock. 
The Eastern, Allegheny and Central Western districts 
showed decreases as compared with last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, May 13, 1933 














Districts 1933 1932 "1931 
IIL og gol bratdswh wrenecate acngealemaaiaw we bak 121,007 121,206 169,159 
NN hilar aiid drei eobe wal wid coe ho 98,877 102,297 149,199 
I. S civacack ne acdneedmnde bieeeues 34,782 30,464 44,616 
NN belts Si sleds allan 64h a aianc Rice Bia hdres 82,018 78,360 114,483 
EEE ET 67,063 60,233 91,364 
WE WD bikceckorcin ces gne 0oeees 77,084 80,958 112,474 
INI ii th er otiteer'e Seated c- eeacanye 50,264 43,742 65,762 
Total Western Districts ............--- 194,411 184,933 269,609 
Ne, IID io: sintaknin winernibloreiew elaas 531,095 517,260 747,057 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ............. 38,947 28,526 36,942 
4) ea oe eee 17,441 17,051 21,227 
MN, <Gilasdecatintaciaarasiar aga Sh Gia al asia es Wine Soar 81,046 73,528 111,368 
iia aot ah aul iiuia inatbraueercik die swe Wace 3,728 3,016 6,549 
NE AIOE 65 tik cetidccetecctewiwonin 20,024 18,783 33,867 

et. Te ie eee Phe Reha a ewe hee Seen 6,724 2,593 11,875 
Mase. MUI. ibe Os Weaeunlw ne wim cle oleae, Voces 164, 374 181,562 224,252 
POND ee ciareeacacearuseeecasae 198,811 192,201 301,427 
BE OS a becideaddwanasusdondedesevnes 531,095 517,260 747,057 
May | eae Sis eee ae Pe ene 523,819 533,951 745,740 
GREE DE Biesseveseedeedacenesieseve ses 535,676 554,197 774,742 
April I~ oi usnh 6th Mea anlar abcacah silage 492,970 562,527 758,503 
SUE MEE. acd dia baste raaae cus ow easuas wae 494,215 566,826 759,494 

Cumulative total, 19 weeks ....... 9,269,338 10,616,174 13,894,918 


The freight car surplus for the last week of April 
averaged 618,864 cars, a decrease of 32,102 cars as 
compared with the number on April 14. The total in- 
cluded 313,700 box cars, 237,072 coal cars, 29,628 stock 
cars, and 29,628 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 13 
failed to maintain the increases recorded for the pre- 
vious three weeks and decreased from 37,409 cars for 
the previous week to 36,453 cars, and the index number 
dropped from 63.59 to 60.63. 


Total Total ( Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Oe a. ere es 36,453 18,110 
eS ere eee 37.409 17,930 
oS OR ., re nea ae 36,049 18,192 
eS ee Re rere 43,777 19,401 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
SF rr re 637,372 328,838 
2S ee eer re or 786.717 408,3- 
May 9. Die cneeewecsewcnee waka 905,222 538,9 
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Emergency Railroad Bill Amended 


To Prevent Dismissals 


Senate committee revisions, including changes insisted upon by railway 
labor, would limit possible economies 


ARGELY rewritten to include many of the amend- 
| ments insisted upon by the railway labor organiza- 
tions, as well as some others, including a provision 
intended to prevent dismissals of employees that would 
reduce the number in service in May, the President’s 
emergency railroad bill was favorably reported by the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce on May 22 
and was expec‘ed to be taken up in the Senate possibly 
next week. The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce also concluded its hearings on the bill 
the same day and hoped to act on it during the week. 
Railroad representatives tcok the position that if the 
amendments were adopted the very purpose of the bill 
would be defeated, because the expected economies 
would be confined to those that could be effected without 
even temporary dismissals of (railroad) employees, and 
that in its revised form it might as well not be passed. 
The bill, however, still includes the provision for a re- 
peal of recapture which they have advocated and the 
Senate committee also adopted an amendment urged by 
the Association of Railway Executives, eliminating as 
unnecessary the provision in Section 14 under which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would have been di- 
rected to withhold its authorization of a railroad bond 
issue unless satisfied that the company could survive the 
depression without reorganization. As amended the bill 
provides that the commission shall not approve a loan 
to a carrier under the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act “if it is of the opinion that such carrier is in 
need of financial reorganization in the public interest: 
Provided, however, that the term ‘carrier’ as used in this 
section shall not include a receiver or trustee.” 


May Employment Not to be Reduced 


The most important change adopted to meet the objec- 
tions of the labor organizations as advanced by Donald 
R. Richberg, their counsel, provides that: “The number 
of employees in the service of a carrier shall not be re- 
duced by reason of any action taken pursuant to the 
authority conferred by this title beyond the number as 
shown by the payrolls of employees in service during 
the month of May, 1933, nor shall any employee in such 
service be deprived of employment or be in a worse posi- 
tion in respect to his compensation by reason of any 
action taken pursuant to the authority conferred by this 
title except to the extent that after the effective date of 
this act vacancies are created by the death, normal retire- 
ment, or resignation of employees, but not to exceed 5 
per centum in any one year.” 

It is understood that this provision was approved by 
the President, after representations had been made to 
him that it would be difficult to pass the bill without 
some such concession to labor. It would prevent reduc- 
tions in employment not only as a result of orders of 
the federal co-ordinator of transportation but also as a 
result of action taken by the regional railroad co-ordi- 
nating committees under the terms of the proposed law. 
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It was pointed out, however, that it might be offset by 
the normal tendency to increase employment after May, 
especially if there is to be an increase in traffic this year, 
and that if so it would be at the expense of additional 
employees that might be restored to service. On the 
other hand railroad officers feel that if there should not 
be a pick-up in traffic there would be even greater need 
for the economies hoped for from the bill. 

Economies could still be effected in the use of fuel, or 
materials produced by employees not in the railroad 
service and not represented by Mr. Richberg, and some 
improvement in earnings might be effected by charging 
shippers for accessorial services. 


Six-Hour Day Amendment May Be Offered 


Not only did the Senate committee eliminate most of the 
deflationary features of the bill, which was originally 
drafted several weeks back before the new administra- 
tion suddenly switched almost overnight to a policy of 
inflation, but it is reported that efforts will be made to 
convert this bill also into an inflationary measure by 
adding as an amendment from the floor the six-hour day 
bill advocated by the railway labor organizations, with 
provisions for eight hours’ pay for six hours’ work, on 
the theory that this would be consistent with the admin- 
istration’s policy as outlined in the industrial recovery— 
public works bill introduced last week. Such a pro- 
vision, which an effort was made to include in the bill 
in commi‘tee, would substitute for a bill designed to pro- 
mote economies an enormous increase in railroad oper- 
ating expenses when there is still pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a proceeding looking 
toward a reduction in freight rates—a proceeding also 
started before the inflation policy was adopted. 

It had been rather expected that some effort would be 
made in the committee to include some requirement as 
to executive salaries. During the hearings Chairman 
Dill had asked Commissioner Eastman as to whether the 
co-ordinator would have authority to order the reduction 
of the number of executives of a railroad or reduce 
the salaries. Mr. Eastman replied that he thought if the 
co-ordinator “came to the conclusion that there was a 
wasteful si‘uation existing there he would have that 
authority,” if he could “translate that in his own mind 
into a waste.” The committee report expresses a hope 
that he may be able to do something in this direction. 


‘National Organizations to Represent All Employees 


Section 7 of the bill was also amended to provide 
that the labor committees to be consulted by the federal 
co-ordinator before issuing any order affecting employ- 
ment shall be selected for each regional group of carriers 
from the 21 national railway labor organizations, identi- 
fied as those which entered into the wage agreements of 
January 31, 1932, and December 21, 1932, although it 
has been shown that they represent but 57.8 per cent of 
the railway employees. By another amendment the co- 
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ordinator would be authorized and directed to establish 
regional boards of adjustment whenever an order oft 
the co-ordinator creates conditions that make necessary 
such boards to settle controversies arising out of actions 
taken under authority of the proposed law, and it was 
also made the duty of the co-ordinator to provide the 
means for determining the amount and require the car- 
riers to make just compensation for property losses and 
expenses imposed upon employees by reason of transfers 
of work from one locality to another in carrying out the 
purposes of the act. Another amendment provides that 
carriers, “whether under the control of a judge, trustee, 
receiver, or private management,” shall be required to 
comply with the provisions of the railway labor act and 
with the provisions of paragraphs (0), (p), and (q) 
of Section 77 of the new bankruptcy act of March 3. 
These provide that no judge or trustee under that act 
shall change the wages or working conditions of railroad 
employees, except in the manner prescribed in the rail- 
way labor act or as set forth in the Chicago agreement of 
January 31, or shall in any way question the right of 
employees to join the labor organization of their choice, 
or require any person seeking employment to sign an 
agreement promising to join or to refuse to join a labor 
organization, 

Other amendments adopted by the Senate committee 
included provisions for bringing under the terms of the 
proposed act all subsidiaries affiliated with the railways, 
for the appointment of two special members of the 
regional co-ordinating committees to represent the short 
lines and electric railways on matters concerning them 
especially, that no railroad system shall have more than 
one representative on a regional committee, that it shall 
apply to railroads operated by trustees, that orders of the 
co-ordinator shall not become effective until after twenty 
days’ notice, that state commissions shall be advised in 
advance of orders contemplated by the co-ordinator that 
would relieve carriers of the effect of orders issued by 
them or state laws, and that state authorities and repre- 
sentatives of local governments may have the right of 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
orders of the co-ordinator. 

Provisions were also inserted to permit appeals to 
courts from orders of the commission and that nothing 
in the bill should be construed to authorize carriers to 
take any action, except when authorized by the co- 
ordinator, now forbidden by federal or state laws. 


Cost Accounting to be Investigated 


The reference in the bill to the purpose to control al- 
lowances and accessorial services was amended by adding 
the words “or the charges therefor,” this being the only 
place in the bill in which the co-ordinator is given any 
jurisdiction over rates. The direction to the co-ordinator 
to study means of improving transportation conditions 
was amplified to include an investigation of “cost finding 
in rail transportation” and the reference to the study of 
means of improvement of railroad labor conditions was 
broadened by adding the words “and relations.” 

The committee failed to adopt the suggestions made 
by Mr. Richberg for directing the co-ordinator not to 
issue orders permitting a carrier to take action under 
authority of the act unless and until it has complied with 
any directions issued by him advising the carrier to 
bring about a financial reorganization, or for giving 
him power to require “rehabilitations, improvements and 
extensions.” 

The Senate committee also adopted an amendment to 
the holding company part of the bill to amplify the defi- 
nition of the words “control” and “management” and 
added a provision making it clear that the law may not 
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be construed as a ratification or validation of any acts 
already accomplished, which would otherwise be invalic 
under existing law. 

Following are some of the comments in the committee 
report: 


Senate Committee Report 


The necessity for emergency legislation is found in the des- 
perate financial condition of the railroads. Last year’s deficits 
amounted to $153,000,000. Reports for the first 3 months of this 
year as compared with a like period for 1932 showed even greater 
deficits. Loans exceeding $360,000,000 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation were made during the past year. Some 
were to pay banks and some to prevent receiverships. 

Certain carriers already have gone into the bankruptcy courts 
under provisions of the bankruptcy act of March 3, 1933. They 
propose to reduce their capital structures and completely re- 
organize. Unless business conditions improve rapidly the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation must continue to loan large 
sums in addition to present loans or many more carriers will 
probably be forced into the bankrupicy courts during the coming 
year. 

One of the results hoped for from this legislation is that a co- 
ordinator with emergency powers to compel the elimination of 
unnecessary expenses and the duplication of services and other 
economy measures can protect the net earnings of the carriers 
so as to stabilize the value of railroad securities and make un- 
necessary a continued drain on the Recopstruction Finance Cor- 
poration funds. This is extremely important to banks and 
insurance companies holding such .securities, as well as to the 
individual owners of railroad securities. 

Section 14 provides that the Commission hereafter must de- 
termine whether or not a carrier asking for a loan is in need of 
financial reorganization. The policy of making loans to pay 
interest on railroad bonds that are selling at extremely low prices, 
without those railroads being compelled to reduce their capital 
structures and protect their net earnings, is so indefensible that 
your committee believes this policy should be stopped at once. 

In addition to these pressing financial conditions is the general 
need for some one authority to compel the carriers to unify their 
services and operate thg railroads on a more economical plan. 
Too many of the railroads have been run in the interests of 
bankers and interlocking directorates of railroads and other cor- 
porations. Some railroad managers would gladly free their 
properties from such control but have been unable to do so. 

It is hoped the Co-ordinator to be appointed under this: legisla- 
tion may be able to standardize equipment, cut off unnecessary 
and fabulously high paid executives, and bring about a better 
relation between the carriers and their employees, and provide 
better service for the public. 


Lower Rates Predicted 


While this bill gives no control over rates, economies that will 
result and the new standard for rate making to be established 
by this bill must eventually result in lower rates. 

While this act grants the co-ordinator extremely broad powers, 
his orders are not final. Any interested party, including States 
and political subdivisions, may appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is given power to approve, modify, 
or set aside his orders. Because of this provision, the co-ordinator 
can in no sense of the word become a railroad czar. 

Your committee gave most careful consideration to the proposal 
of the railroad labor executives. They insisted that economies 
to be secured should not result in additional dismissals of large 
numbers of railroad employees. More than 750,000 railroad em- 
ployees have been dropped from the pay rolls during the hard- 
times period. There are approximately 1,000,000 men left in 
service. Your committee believes that the people as a whole, and 
particularly the railroad employees still in service, should be as- 
sured by the terms of the law itself that there will be no whole- 
sale dismissals by the co-ordinator or the regional committees. 
For these reasons your committee amended the bill so the co- 
ordinator cannot dismiss employees, but his orders may result in 
reducing the number of employees each year by making it unneces- 
sary to fill vacancies caused by death, retirement, or resignation. 
In case business improves and more employees are needed, the 
co-ordinator can make orders to absorb that additional number so 
long as the present number of employees is reduced. 

Your committee believes also that where transfers of employees 
are made to bring about economies, the employees affected should 
have compensation for property losses. 

The suspension of the operation of the antitrust law and all 
other Federal and State laws must be justified by the economies 
to be secured and the public interest to be served. ; 

Some witnesses at the hearings protested against that part 0! 
title I which provides that orders made under it shall contimuc 
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in effect after the emergency period has ended, but your com- 
mittee decided not to change that provision, because Congress will 
be in session and can pass any necessary legislation to meet the 
_—— with the approach of the end of the period of emergency 
control. 

No opposition was expressed to the committee regarding the 
proposal under title II that holding companies should be under 
the control of the Commission insofar as purchase of stock re- 
sulted in consolidation of railroad properties. Without such con- 
trol the Commission’s power over consolidations is rendered 
practically worthless through the activities of holding companies 
already in existence, and others that will almost certainly be 
formed unless legislation of this kind is enacted. 

The new. basis of rate making proposed has many advantages. 
Instead, of a fixed return on a valuation that must be determined 
year by year, and readjusted every time the changing personnel 
of the Supreme Court changes the principle of valuation, the 
Commission is allowed a much broader discretion and is directed 
to consider a number of important factors in arriving at just 
and reasonable rates. 

Under this bill the Commission is directed to consider the effect 
of rates on the movement of traffic, the public interest in ade- 
quate railway service at the lowest cost consistent with such 
service, and the need of the carriers for sufficient revenue to pro- 
vide such service under honest, economic, and efficient manage- 
ment. It is directed to revise and correct its inventories, classifi- 
cations, and valuations of property from time to time and give 
due consideration to the value of extensions and improvements of 
railway; property from time to time. 


Railroads Oppose Labor Amendments 


R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, and Alfred P. Thom, associate 
counsel, testified before the House committee on May 22, 
after the action of the Senate committee had become 
known, and Mr. Fletcher said that if the Senate amend- 
ments are to be adopted the bill might as well not be 
passed. Chairman Rayburn asked what would be left 
of the co-ordinator bill. If these amendments are 
adopted, he replied, the very purpose of the bill is de- 
feated, and the railroads should be given an opportunity 
to be heard on a comprehensive legislative program of 
their own. He said there would be a deplorable situa- 
tion if the recommendations to be made by the co- 
ordinator, after his study of means for improving trans- 
portation conditions, should not be ready for considera- 
tion when Congress meets next January. 

Mr. Fletcher said he thought the proper concept of 
the bill was that the available tonnage of the country was 
to be handled in the most economical and efficient way, 
keeping in mind that the roads now have excess facili- 
ties, and the railroads have already done much in the 
cirection of eliminating waste and promoting more eco- 
nomical operation. He also reiterated the carriers’ ob- 
jections to Section 14 of the bill, saying that the Senate 
committee amendment to some extent took care of the 
matter but that there should be included the considera- 
tion as to whether a company could survive without re- 
organization under normal conditions. 

Mr. Thom repeated before the House committee the 
suggestion he had made before the Senate committee for 
a liberalization of the security requirements of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation act with respect to 
loans to railroads. He also objected to the Senate 
amendment as to the number of employees, saying that 
in the interest of reestablishing conditions that would 
eventually result in increased employment it might be 
necessary to reduce employment temporarily. 


Railroads Not Advocating Bill 


‘ 


The railroads “cannot be said to be advocating this 


bill,” said C. R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific and 
chairman of the “contact committee” representing the 
railroads in connection with the proposed legislation, in 
a statement before the House committee on May 19 be- 
tore the Senate committee had reported, similar to that 
he had made before the Senate committee the week be- 
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fore. “We have been interested, as practical men, in 
making suggestions and helping the sponsors of the bill 
and this committee in framing a law that will have 
practical application and be of value in accomplishing 
the stated purposes of the bill. The railroads will give 
a loyal support to this bill but it can easily be amended 
so that it will have no practical value. If net savings can 
be made they will be reflected in other and necessary 
work on the railroads so that they will not be entirely 
lost to labor, but it would be easily possible to so load 
this bill down with amendments that it would be worse 
than impossible to accomplish any benefits. 

Mr. Gray said he thought the co-ordinator could ac- 
complish a great deal under the provisions of the bill as 
drafted and that a most valuable part of it is the pro- 
vision for a study of ways to improve transportation con- 
ditions, but he also said that an exploration as to what 
the policy should be “will lay several ghosts’ and that 
he thought the year would end with the co-ordinator 
having before him a large volume of recommendations 
submitted to him by the regional co-ordinating commit- 
tees which he would not have been able to dispose of. 

Saying he had been charged with lack of candor in 
his statement before the Senate committee that it would 
be surprising if within a year more than 10,000 men 
would be displaced by orders of the co-ordinator, Mr. 
Gray said he had been thinking it over since and would 
make the same reply, because both the railroads and the 
co-ordinator would have to organize and many of thx 
subjects to be considered are highly controversial and 
would be subject to appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If the bill were to remain in effect beyond 
a year the number would be larger but he had considered 
only the first year with all the complexities involved. He 
would not venture to make a guess as to the number that 
might be affected by the action of the co-ordinating com- 
mittees, who would have no new powers but would be 
working with a knowledge of a new governmental policy, 
in place of the mandate to compete under which railroad 
men have been working for forty years, and of the fact 
that the public is now less interested in competition than 
in the economical operation of the railroads. 


Regulation of All Transport Would Bring Stabilization 


Mr. Gray said he believed regulation had “stabilized 
the railroads as regulation would stabilize other forms 
of transportation that today are murdering each other 
just as the railroads were murdering each other in pre- 
regulation days.” 

Referring to suggested amendments Mr. Gray said 
the representative of the state commissions had made a 
fair statement that they should be given the right to 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission from the 
orders of the co-ordinator and that it had never oc- 
curred to him that they would be excluded. As to the 
suggestion for pensions, he pointed out that railroads 
having 90 per cent of the mileage and earnings of Class 
I roads have pension plans and that in 1931 paid in 
pensions over $32,000,000, or 40 per cent of the net 
income, while last year approximately the same amount 
was paid although the railroads had a net deficit of $153,- 
000,000. As to Mr. Richberg’s suggestion that the bill 
provide for representation of the employees by com- 
mittees representing the national railway labor organiza- 
tions he submitted figures showing that only 57.8 per 
cent of the employees in February, 1933, a total of 
543,993, were represented by those organizations, while 
the great majority of the others are represented by local 
organizations. These showed 39.3 per cent of the pro- 
fessional, clerical and general group of employees repre- 
sented by national organizations, 69.9 per cent of the 













maintenance of way and structures group, 32.5 per cent 
of the maintenance of equipment group, 55.9 per cent 
of the transportation other than train, engine and yard 
group, 71.7 per cent of the yard group, and 100 per 
cent of the train and engine group. 

Mr. Gray said the fact cannot be blinked that a re- 
duction in service cannot be made which will not largely 
affect labor but he pointed out that all of the saving does 
not come at the expense of labor, showing that of the 
$1.78 per mile out-of-pocket freight train expense in 
1931 labor represented 95 cents and materials 83 cents, 
and of 84 cents a mile for passenger trains 46 cents 
goes for labor and 38 cents for materials. Also ma- 
terials include some labor other than railroad labor. The 
railroads do not object, he continued, to the idea that 
labor shall be consulted before orders are issued by the 
co-ordinator but they object to involving new features of 
labor relations under the spur of an emergency. Mr. 
Gray also pointed out that the railroads have alreadv 
done a great deal in the direction of co-ordination and 
reducing train service and said that there is a greatly 
exaggerated idea of the savings possible in railroad 
operation, as indicated by estimates recently made public 
ranging from $748,000,000 to $1,420,000,000. 

A. L. Burford, general counsel of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, told the committee that the interests of the 
smaller railroads is not safeguarded in the bill and that 
as there is no definition of preventable waste the co- 
ordinator would have power and might conceive it to be 
his duty to take action that would seriously cripple some 
of them, especially if he should attempt to limit or abolish 
solicitation or close routes. Solicitation, he said, is the 
only method open to some roads to get traffic and some 
could not exist if their use as bridge lines was taken 
away. He suggested an amendment providing that serv- 
ices rendered to the public by the smaller independent 
railroads shall be recognized and that consideration be 
given to their financial needs and requirements to the 
end that they may continue to render such service. 

W. E. Lamb, representing the Wisconsin & Michigan 
Transportation Company, operating a package freight 
service across Lake Michigan, under joint routes and 
through rates with the railroads which are under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asked for an amendment to include such water lines 
under the jurisdiction of the co-ordinator. He said that 
most of the companies that have tried to operate such 
service on Lake Michigan have been thrown into bank- 
ruptcy by intermittent invasion of their routes by com- 
petitors during the peak season and that if the co- 
ordinator is to avoid unnecessary duplication of services 
it should have control over such lines. 


Fulbright Opposes Labor Amendments 


R. C. Fulbright, appearing before the House com- 
mittee for the National Industrial Traffic League on May 
18, devoted much of his time to opposing some of the 
amendments that had been urged by the railway labor 
organizations, saying that they had suggested “such vast 
and varied subjects and administrative provisions that 
one is led to suspect that their strategy is that if they 
cannot defeat the measure altogether they may so load 
it down with these provisions as to make it unworkable.” 
The shipping public, he said, is insistent that nothing 
shall be done which will add unnecessary costs or that 
will detract from efforts to eliminate every waste, con- 
sistent with the public interest. Mr. Fulbright strongly 
supported the provision in the bill providing for methods 
of bringing about economies that might help to make 
possible reductions in railway rates but he objected to 
the provision under which the co-ordinator might issue 
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orders not recommended by the regional committees. He 
also took occasion to oppose the amendment suggested 
by C. E. Cotterill, general counsel of the American High- 
way Freight Association, providing for an entering 
wedge in the direction of regulation of highway and 
water transportation. He said that Mr. Cotterill repre- 
sented only a small proportion of the truck operators 
and that this was not the time to “slip through the back 
door” the big question of truck regulation, because “‘we 
shippers have got something to say about that.” 

“What is the situation with these railroad labor or- 
ganizations?” he asked. “They maintained their rates of 
pay at the boom-time levels until February 1, 1932, at 
which time they took a reduction of 10 per cent. There 
is no industry in this country that has been able to main- 
tain its employees without reductions of far more than 
10 per cent. 


Finds Railroad Costs Out of Line 


“The main trouble with the railroads today is that 
they have not deflated their costs and therefore they are 
entirely out of line with all other costs, and there are 
two main reasons why they have not done so, first, be- 
cause they have been unable to reduce substantially the 
cost of capital, and, second, the cost of labor. The re- 
organization bill enacted by Congress, certain provisions 
of this measure, and other action that is contemplated by 
the administration, is in the direction of reducing the 
cost of capital to the railroads. In addition to this it is 
going to be necessary for them to get rid of all of their 
unproductive capi‘al as far as possible. We are not ask- 
ing here that the co-ordinator be endowed with power 
to cut the rates of pay of the railroad employees but, on 
the other hand, we recognize that the Railway Labor Act, 
with its amendments, will still be in full force and effect 
and that these men will have all of the benefits of that 
law if they are interested in it. 

“Tt is our frank opinion that the successful future of 
the railroads is absolutely dependent upon bringing the 
railroad transportation industry in line with other in- 
dustries including the competitive industries. This means 
that they must rigidly economize, and that they must 
revise their capital structures, and that railroad labor 
must do its proper share, and we feel that the labor or- 
ganizations instead of seeking to obstruct efforts of this 
character should be offering their cooperation in the 
hope and expectation that they may bring about a re- 
sumption of railroad transportation and enable them to 
get back the lost business, all of which will certainly be 
to their great advantage. In fact, their counsel stated 
that if there should be any substantial increase in rail- 
road traffic it will be necessary for the railroads imme- 
diately to enter upon a large program of rehabilitation 
and maintenance and Commissioner Eastman has esti- 
mated that the deferred maintenance amounts to more 
than one billion dollars and may run as high as two 
billion dollars. (The Department of Commerce has 
made an estimate which I understand is two billion 
dollars.) We want to see these railroad employees get 
more work, we want to see their activities resumed and 
we do not feel that we are opposing their best interest 
in the position we take with respect to this measure. 

“We cannot believe that our friends representing these 
railroad employee organizations seriously expect Con- 
gress to embark upon all these additional matters, which 
are broad and untried fields of federal legislation, in an 
emergency bill we are seeking to put through here in 
short time for a limited period and certainly they must 
realize that if they should be put through it will break 
down the bill and destroy its purpose because the mere 
temporary provision for all these matters would either 
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monopolize the attention of the co-ordinator and the 
regional committees or else it would result in a stalemate 
and absolute inaction.” 

There was practically no discussion at the hearings of 
the rate-making and recapture or holding company pro- 
visions of the bill because lengthy hearings had been 
held on them as separate bills before the House com- 
mittee last year and a brief hearing had been held re- 
cently before the Senate committee. H. T. Newcomb, 
vice-president and general counsel of the Delaware & 
Hudson, has prepared a memorandum objecting to those 
portions of the bill which propose to amend Section 5 
of the interstate commerce act, stating that they “seem 
to have been intended to have the effect of giving new 
legislative sanction to the so-called ‘complete’ plan of 
consolidation promulgated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission” and that “there would seem to be no justi- 
fication for tying the consolidation features of a new 
statute, passed in 1933, to a defunct plan of consolida- 
tion that was ‘slaughtered’ by its makers in midsummer 
of 1932.” That plan was made under protest, he said, 
and has always been regarded lightly by the commission, 
and he took the position that “the incomplete and im- 
—— plan that actually exists is not a safe or useful 
guide. 

The advisory committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives met in Washington on Monday to consider 
the situation created by the amendments made by the 
Senate committee. On Wednesday C. R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, J. J. Pelley, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, and F. E. William- 
son, president of the New York Central, who have been 
acting as the railroad contact committee in connection 
with the proposed legislation, called on the President at 
the White House, accompanied by Secretary Woodin of 
the Treasury. 


| C. C. Views On 
What Traffic Will Bear 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

N interesting distinction between the meanings of 

the terms “value of the service” and “what the 

traffic will bear,” with which some of its mem- 
bers do not agree, was drawn by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its recent decision in the Mountain- 
Pacific oil rate cases, in which it required some reduc- 
tions and declined to approve some increases proposed 
by the railroads in rates on petroleum products. In 
stating its general conclusions the majority report, repre- 
senting six members (Commissioners Porter, Tate, 
Meyer and Mahaffie dissenting), said in part: 


Summarizing respondents’ position, it is, first, that the rates 
fixed in the Utah case were too low, and that the scales pre- 
scribed in the Rio Grande case and the Montana cases were like- 
wise too low, because they were based on these Utah case rates. 
Aside from this contention, however, respondents argue that their 
financial situation is now desperate; that they must maintain 
relatively low rates on much of their traffic, particularly agri- 
cultural products and livestock, because it will not bear higher 
rates ; that this justifies the imposition of relatively high rates on 
traffic which can bear such charges; and that the facts prove that 
petroleum products in mountain-Pacific territory, except for the 
shorier distances susceptible to truck competition, can bear not 
only the rates now charged but even, in many instances, higher 
rates. So far as truck competition is concerned, respondents 
urge that they are in a better position than we can possibly be 
to determine what rates are necessary to meet such competition, 
and that our proper function under the law is to determine the 
Maximum level above which the rates should not rise and leave 
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to the carriers the discretion of reducing such rates for com- 
petiiive reasons. 

Transportation expenses are now considerably lower than when 
our decision in the Utah case, the Rio Grande case, and the 
Montana cases were rendered; and the value of the service to 
the shipper, as measured by the market value of petroleum prod- 
ucis, has decreased. We find no reason to conclude that the 
rates prescribed in these cases were then, or are now, below a 
maximum reasonable level, except to the slight extent hereinafter 
indicated. On the contrary, they appear to have been and to be 
liberal rates. 

We turn, therefore, to the second contention of respondents, 
namely, that in view of their present desperate financial straits 
weight should be given to what this traffic will bear, and that it 
is able to bear not only the present rates but in many instances 
even higher rates. Respondents are not altogether consistent in 
this contention, for truck competition is plainly an important 
element in determining what the traffic will bear, yet respondents 
wish us to disregard competition and leave them free to meet it 
in their own discretion. Passing over this partial inconsistency, 
there are two questions to consider: First, whether we should 
give weight to what the traffic will bear, and, second, what the 
traffic under consideration will actually bear. 

In determining reasonable freight rates, we have always rec- 
ognized that consideration should be given, among other things, 
to what has been called the value of the service. This has never 
been very clearly defined, and it has been confused with what 
the traffic will bear. There is some resemblance between the 
two things, but they are not identical. It has been deemed 
reasonable that the higher-valued commodities should pay some- 
what higher rates, relatively, than the lower-valued commodities, 
and that the relative burden of transportation cost in the distri- 
bution of a product should be taken into account. That is, in 
substance, what is meant by. giving weight to the value of the 
service. It is equivalent to charging what the traffic can reason- 
ably be required to bear. But charging what the traffic will 
bear carries this doctrine to an extreme, and we have never 
recognized that it has any place in public regulation. 

The Supreme Court has held that we can not require traffic 
to be carried at less than cost plus,a reasonable profit, regard- 
less of whether the traffic can bear such rates. Northern Pacific 
Railway v. North Dakota, 236 U. S. 585. It would be equally 
unjust to compel traffic to pay rates which yield an exorbitant 
profit over cost, merely because it can pay such rates and con- 
tinue to move. Regulation on such a basis would be equivalent 
to the exercise of the power of taxation. 

At the present time the railroads are suffering from a great 
decline in traffic. Rates which would be reasonable under normal 
traffic conditions do not become less than reasonable merely be- 
cause loss of traffic has reduced aggregate profits. The traffic 
which continues to move can not justly be expected to make 
good the loss in profits on the traffic which has ceased to move. 
The remedy to be applied in such a situation is one which will 
strike at the root of diseased business conditions generally and 
restore lost traffic. The trouble can not be cured by taxing the 
traffic which remains. 

The evidence shows that the producers of petroleum products 
as well as the railroads are suffering from present economic con- 
ditions. The prices of their products are much lower than when 
the rates under consideration were originally established. From 
this point of view the value of the service to them has decreased, 
and along wi‘h this fall in prices has gone a substantial reduc- 
tion in railroad operating expense. 

We agree with respondents, however, that we should not our- 
selves attempt to adjust rates to meet truck or o‘her competition. 
The initiative in this respect should be left to the railroad man- 
agers, who should be able o appraise the necessity for such 
reduc‘ions more accurately than can we. We shall, therefore, 
prescribe what we find to be maximum reasonable rates. 


Commissioner Porter, dissenting, said the considera- 
tions of the majority “afford a poor excuse for the 
findings based thereon.” 

They disregard the important element of the value of the 
service or what the traffic will bear, to which the majority give 
little or no weight. In the first place, they misconceive the 
meaning of the two terms when they endeavor to d’stinguish 
between them and define the value of the service, in substance, 
as the recognition that “the higher-valued commodities should 
pay somewhat higher rates, relatively, than the lower-valued 
commodities, and that the relative burden of transportation cost 
in the distribution of a product should be taken into account.” 
As early as 2 I. C. C. 618 the commission gave a much better 
definition: “The value of the service to a shipper in a general 
sense is the ability to reach a market and make his commodity a 
subject of commerce. . In a more definite and accurate 
sense it consists in reaching a market at a profit, being in 
effect what the traffic will bear to be remunerative to the pro- 
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ducer or dealer.” As late as 115 I. C. C. 322 we said: “The 
public interest requires that the value of the service, or what 
the traffic can reasonably bear, be also given important con- 
sideration” in determining proper rates on individual commodities. 
To me the two terms mean the same thing, and the commis- 
sion has always considered that element, not as the sole criterion 
with which to measure rates, but as one entitled to receive con- 
sideration. I have been referred to no court decision to the 
contrary. 

It seems to me only reasonable and just, more especially in 
the light of the intent of Congress as expressed in the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, that since this very same element of what 
the traffic will bear has forced the carriers or this commission 
to reduce the rates on most of the agricultural products moving 
in and from this territory, which products comprise a much 
greater percentage of the total traffic of the mountain-Pacific 
carriers than any other commodity or group of commodities, 
that same element should also be given weight in fixing rates 
on traffic which in the carriers’ estimation can bear higher rates, 
such as that which we are here considering. How else can 
these carriers continue to live? I am not unmindful of the 
hardships of the petroleum industry, but after hearing their 
witnesses I am convinced that the refining interests which are 
here concerned are as a whole in better economic condition than 
are the respondent carriers. 

Moreover, gasoline is one commodity upon which the rate 
level has about as little effect as upon any heavy-moving com- 
modity in the country. The volume of its movement to these 
mountain-Pacific states since the depression has declined litle, 
and especially so as compared with the movement of com- 
modities in general. The heaviest movement into Idaho has 
been under some of the highest rates assailed, those from the 
north Pacific coast, after standing the expense of a water or 
rail-and-water movement from California. Following a reduc- 
tion by about 27 per cent, on the average, of the rates in effect 
from Wyoming to Montana as a result of the Montana case, 
the retail price of gasoline at the important Montana destinations 
affected was actually one cent a gallon higher following the 
reduction than before. The state tax of 5 cents a gallon in 
Idaho and Montana would move 15 gallons of gasoline a dis- 
tance of 840 miles under the Montana scale, and in addition there 
is a federal tax of one cent a gallon. Despite these heavy taxes 
the record shows that the gasoline movement has not been re- 
tarded nearly as much as has the mov ement of commodities gen- 
erally; in fact, the movement into Idaho in 1931, a depression 
year, was 107 per cent of that in 1929; and I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that that movement took place, not under the 
Montana scale, but under rates many of which were on the 
same level as those which were reduced by 27 per cent in the 
Montana case. I believe this record amply demonstrates that 
petroleum products could stand a modest increase in the rates 
heretofore prescribed in this territory, excepting only the shorter 
hauls where truck competition is being felt. 

The net result of the action of the majority here will be a 
material reduction in carrier revenues. I believe that to be a 
mistake. Certainly the rates prescribed in the Utah, Rio Grande, 
and Montana cases should be increased sufficiently to offset the 
reductions required in the Idaho rates. 

I am authorized to say that Commissioner Tate joins in this 
expression of dissent. 


What the Buyer of Ties 
Expects From the Seller* 


By D. C. Curtis 

HE buyer expects the seller to: 

7 (1) Select sound trees of suitable size and species 
to make ties meeting the specifications, 

(2) Cut the trees and manufacture the ties at the 
proper season of the year, 

(3) Pile the ties for seasoning on proper founda- 
tions, properly stripped and separated as to grades and 
species, 

(4) Assist in low origin inspection costs by (a) pro- 
viding sufficient good-order cars, spotted to permit un: 
interrupted loading, (b) providing enough competent tie 

° Abstract of a paper presented before the fifteenth annual convention of 
the Railway Tie Association at Richmond, Va., on May 10. 


+ Chief Purchasing Officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
( ‘hicnae. 
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_buckers to load not less than 2,000 ties per day, load- 


ing cars to capacity, (c) separating grades before rick- 
ing at loading points to protect one grade per carload, 
(d) protecting against loss of time to inspectors, 

(5) Provide careful supervision and instruction to 
sub-contractors, protecting the agreement as to the per- 
centages of the different grades allowable under the 
basic order, 

(6) Protect green or semi-green ties from weather 
or location productive of season checks and by gener- 
ous and. proper application of suitable anti-checking 
irons, 

(7) Not expect inspectors to go through rejects of 
other buyers, or ties stained or sap rotted which might 
induce incipient decay, 

(8) Not have ties slightly undersize on face, thick- 
ness or length, suggesting careless sawing or a desire 
to get a size 4 tie out of a stick that would and should 
make a size 3 tie, 

(9) Offer ties for inspection when and where agreed 
in order and not at some later date to expect the buyer 
to change the point of origin or delivery date, 

(10) Protect the railway’s supervisors or inspectors, 
in transportation to landings (other than trains) and in 
actual tie inspection; protect against falling ties, bad 
footings and careless loaders, chips from barking, etc., 

(11) See that the basic contract is fulfilled to the last 
detail. 


The Three Primary Requisites 


These are only incidentals, however, for what the 
buyer really expects are: (1) Honesty, (2) pride of 
accomplishment and (3) reward in service. 

It is my belief that honesty is a fundamental law of 
the universe and that where we fail to observe and 
practice honesty in our transactions, punishment is 
meted out in extreme penalties which often produce 
suffering by the innocent and certain destruction to 
our economic structure which cannot easily be repaired. 
Ties have been sold to the railroads that gave only 25 
per cent of the life normally expected, due to decay, 
improper treatment or manufacture, and lack of care 
in storage. Also, in many cases, ties pass through sev- 
eral hands on their way from the producer to the rail- 
road, and if each party practices even slight sharp 
practice, the aggregate is sufficient to cause the ties 
furnished to depart from the standards represented to 
the railroad that bought them. 

An honest buyer expects the seller to make a reason- 
able profit and he is as much disturbed over cut-throat 
prices as the honest producer is. The buyer knows that 
he cannot expect to obtain good material for any length 
of time below its cost of production. When one pro- 
ducer offers to sell me ties for 60 cents, only to have 
his competitor offer them to me for 55 cents, and then 
for him to return with an offer of 45 cents, etc., until 
the price is lowered below the cost of production, this 
leads to one of two things; either the seller must go 
broke or else he must furnish an inferior product that 
will not give the service or do the work that the buyer 
must have if his railroad is to operate. When we force 
the honest producer out of business, we buyers will 
pay and pay. 

The buyer does not expect to pay an exorbitant 
amount; he does not expect to pay for the upkeep of 
plants that have been built several times the size re- 
quired to produce a required output; he does not expect 
to pay for principal and interest on an inflated finan- 
cial structure; he does not expect to pay the amount 
necessary to keep an industry alive on account of cut- 
throat competition, or where the producer sells to other 
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than the railroads at prices below the cost of produc- 
tion and then expects the railroads to make up the 
difference by paying high prices. The buyer expects to 
pay a fair price for a good article, based on a sound 
manufacturing policy and an honest financial structure 
necessary properly to conduct the seller’s business. 


Development Period Ended 


In the development of the railroads of this country, 
it was necessary for them to develop also the country 
through which they ran. Farmers had to be imported, 
their stock, seed, etc., delivered to them. Manufac- 
turing plants had to be given orders at such prices as 
would enable them to expand their operations and pro- 
duce products in sufficient quantities to create a volume 
of traffic sufficient to meet the operating costs of the 
many miles of railroad necessary for the development 
of this vast country of ours. We finally reached the 
point where all lands were occupied, where our farmers 
were able, or should have been able, to supply their own 
needs, where the manufacturer has become so estab- 
lished that his business could be carried on at a profit 
if he were an economic necessity, without*the help of 
any outside agencies. However, it is surprising to see 
the number of people who still feel that the railroads 
shculd support industry by paying premiums over and 
above what they are selling their products for in the 
open market. 

Railroad development of its territory reached a defi- 
nite turning point somewhere between 1920 and 1925 
At the time when industry and agriculture reached full 
development and no longer required help, the railroads, 
due to over-regulation, subsidized competiticn, exorbi- 
ant taxes and changed requirements, found that the 
tables had been turned on them and they required at 
least the help of industry in eliminating unjust taxes on 
their operating costs, if they are to remain as the chief 
transportation artery of the nation. So the buyer 
does not now expect to pay you any premium and if 
you are to keep him as a customer, you must give him 
your product at the lowest possible price at which you 
are able to produce it, with only a moderate profit added 
thereto. 


Pride in One’s Work 


You must have pride in accomplishment; the buyer 
expects you to have this pride. When he or his in- 
spector goes out to look at your ties, he expects to see 
ties manufactured to full size, free from defects, prop- 
erly piled to prevent decay, properly protected against 
the destructive forces of nature (such as moisture and 
heat), and “S” irons or other mechanical devices ap- 
plied to prevent destructive checking; he expects to see 
your ties piled by species and grades so that each species 
may be given proper seasoning, and treatment and ap- 
plied to the proper place in the track, to give full 
value received. This can only be done by the producer 
so supervising his production that the different sizes 
and species will move automatically without further 
handling or expense, to the place where they should go. 
The peculiar part about this is that it can be done by 
proper systematization without any additional expense 
to the producer. 

The producer should have a thorough knowledge of 
all the different characteristics of the timber from 
which he is producing ties. He should know not only 
the length of time required to ‘season this timber, but he 
should know the rate of seasoning in each month in the 
year in his territory for each species. He should know 
the best kind of treatment for each species of wood and 
for each service that is to be required of the tie, and 
when he comes to sell ties to the railroad buyer, he 
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should bring this information with him, backed by suf- 
ficient data and experience to show what life and what 
values are in the produce that he is offering for sale. 
You ask me how a tie producer in the hills is able to 
get this information. Associations such as this must 
be a big factor in assembling this information and dis- 
seminating it to its various members. 

The buyer for a railroad buys upward of 50,000 
different items of material. Producers of individual 
items have much more opportunity, more years of close 
association, more practical experience, greater accessibil- 
ity to the technical laboratories of your institutions of 
learning, to obtain all the information necessary to pre- 
pare your product for use and sale to the best advan- 
tage to seller and buyer. There is also real opportunity 
for conservation for if we get the right tie properly 
prepared and treated, in its proper place, there is no 
question but that we shall conserve our forests to the 
fullest extent and at the same time, harvest our crop 
of trees when they are ripe and make the best use 
of them. 

The buyer likes to see the producer enjoy taking him 
and his inspectors to his plant, to his yard, to his woeds, 
and point with pride to the product that he is turning 
out, its quality, its arrangement, its protection, and the 
possibilities of the service that it will render. If the 
buyer and the producer can both be proud of the ties 
that are being furnished, everyone will be assured that 
all provisions of the contract have been fulfilled. 

The ties that we produce today take months to 
season; months and perhaps even one or two years 
before they are put in service and then several years 
to determine whether we have been justified in our 
pride regarding the ties furnished. If tie producers are 
to remain in business, they must establish service rec- 
ords to show that the ties they propose to furnish will 
give a service life that justifies their cost. This reward 
of service determines whether your business is to con- 
tinue or suddenly go to destruction. If the service cost 
is too high, it is sure to force a substitution for the tie. 

My lumber buyer had the privilege of taking a tie 
producer, a treating plant manager, and a treating plant 
superintendent on a short motor trip over part of a 
division of our railroad. He showed them where ties 
were decayed after a few years of service on account 
of defects and on account of improper treatment; he 
showed them the service that was required of ties. He 
took them into the dispatcher’s office where they saw 
the difficulties of getting trains over the tracks at the 
speeds required today, and where slow orders were 
necessary on account of poor ties, making it very dif- 
ficult to meet schedules. To supply the needs of low 
inventories maintained by our customers requires high 
speed and quick delivery. Good ties are a very im- 
portant part of a track that makes speed possible and 
railroad operation profitable. 


Discussion 


In discussing this paper, C. C. Warne, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, New York Central, stressed the fact that 
ties are one of the few commodities which a railway 
buys which are produced solely for the roads. Because 
of this fact, he urged uniform standards of production 
in areas where two or more roads buy. He also urged 
more uniform purchasing as an aid in lowering produc- 
tion costs. He suggested likewise a common procure- 
ment agency for roads buying in a common producing 
area. B. N. Johnson, B. Johnson & Son, Richmond, 
Ind., stressed the necessity of producers being given 
more assurance of the extent of future demands if 
they are to meet the requirements set up by Mr. Curtis. 
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New Locomotive 
Steam Pipe Casing 


N improved locomotive steam pipe casing, invented 
A by H. E. Riccius, master mechanic of the Chi- 

cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Miles 
City, Mont., has been perfected and placed on the mar- 
ket recently by the Wilson Engineering Corporation, 
Chicago, following a series of extensive service tests 
on two western carriers which have adopted it as 
standard practice. The principal object of the new 
casing is to provide a relatively inexpensive and effective 
means of insulating outside steam pipes and, at the same 
time, prevent air leaks into the locomotive front end, 
due to expansion, contraction or vibration of the steam 
pipes. 

The casing, as shown in the illustration, is furnished in 
two halves for ease of application, being welded along 
front and back longitudinal seams. The casing is applied 
in two different ways, dependent upon the type of 
cylinder steam pipe connection; whether it has an ex- 










K\ Weld Liners fo 
), Jmokebox // 


Casings furnished in halves with 


Style No.t square ends ready for fitting 


Style No.2 


Two Types of the Wilson Locomotive Steam Pipe Casing 


tended flange and bolted connection, as in style No. 1; 
or a flush joint with holding studs threaded directly into 
the cylinder casting, as in style No. 2. With either 
design, the casing is flanged and welded to the smoke 
box at the upper end, as illustrated, also being provided 
with a square flange at the lower end, which makes an 
air-tight joint against the steam pipe flange by means of 
a special gasket. Bolt sleeves which are a close fit on 
the holding bolts or studs, as the case may be, transmit 
the bolt tension direct to the steam pipe flange. 

The purpose of the bolt sleeves is to permit drawing 
up the ground ball joint of the main steam pipe con- 
nection, at the same time compressing the gasket which 
is independent of this main joint, and thus prevent air 
leaks. Variations caused by expansion and contraction 
of the steam pipes are provided for by the extended 
lower flange of the casing. The casings may be filled 
with asbestos. Liners are fitted to the steam pipes in- 
side the smoke box and welded in place. Dimensions 
necessary in ordering the casing are shown by letter in 
the drawing. Unless the hole spacing and also the size 
are specified, the flanges are furnished blank and 
undrilled. 
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While this design of locomotive steam pipe casing, 
particularly style No. 2, does not permit the ready re- 
moval of steam pipes without cutting away the casing, 
in locomotives of modern design it is seldom necessary 
to remove the steam pipes except occasionally for a 
leaky joint, cracked header or other emergency repairs. 
In that case, the difficulty of occasionally removing light 
steam pipe casings, even if more or less permanently 
welded and bolted in place, is far more than offset by 
the many months of air-tight service which the casings 
have rendered. 


The N. E. L.A. 
Electrification Report 


HE Electrification of Steam Railroads report for 
T 1932 compiled by the Railway Electrification Com- 

mittee of the National Electric Light Association has 
been published by the Liquidating Committee of the 
N. E..L. A., this association having been absorbed by 
the Edison Electric Institute. As usual, the report is 
comprehensive and complete and includes several new 
features. The first part of the report, as in that of the 
previous year, consists of a brief resumé of the progress 
made in electrification during the preceding year. It 
includes electrification developments on 12 railroads 
in the United States and on railroads in 21 foreign 
countries. 


Data on Electrified Railways of the World 


The report contains the usual table, brought up to date, 
listing for each electrified railroad in the world data 
covering the mileage, the system used, the year installed, 
the traffic affected, the reasons for electrification and 
the results of electrification. A second very elaborate 
table is also included which lists physical characteristics 
of operation on all electrified sections of steam railways. 
These characteristics include tunnels, ruling grade, elec- 
tric passenger locomotives, electric freight locomotives, 
electric switching locomotives, electric switching loco- 
motives with auxiliary internal-combustion power plant. 
electric passenger motor cars, passenger trailers, car 
capacity, average number of trains daily, average cars 
per train, maximum cars per train, average schedule 
speed, train miles per year, car miles per year, freight 
service, energy supplied and energy used. 

The appendix of the report is a history of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System as a transportation enterprise. 
It begins with the granting of a charter in 1815 to John 
Stevens for the construction of a railroad in the United 
States and carries the history and development of the 
railroad up to the present time. A major part of the 
appendix deals with equipment and practices now in use 
and covers various phases of railroad activity such as 
highway and airway service, water transportation, special 
freight cars and containers and steam and electric motive 
power. The conclusion is drawn that the integration of 
the modern all-inclusive transportation system, as repre- 
sented by the Pennsylvania, has reached a stage where 
electric motive power points the way to further accom- 
plishment. 

Space is also given in the report to gas and oil-electric 
cars and locomotives, improvements of steam |oco- 
motives, developments in passenger and freight cars, air- 
conditioning, signals and interlocking, electrically-driven 
maintenance tools, locomotive terminals and shops and 
electric lighting. 
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Alton Replaces Crossing Flagmen 











View Looking South on Oakridge Avenue 


trolled flashing-light signals for the protection of 
four street crossings in Pekin, IIl., at which watch- 
men were formerly employed during certain hours of 
the day. This has enabled an annual saving to be effected 
in operating expense-of $2,020, which is a return of 38 
per cent on $5,200, the total cost of the new signals. 
Royal avenue crosses the tracks 600 ft. south of the 
passenger station, while Fourteenth street intersects 
Royal avenue just west of the tracks, requiring an extra 
set of flashers on the east side of the track. Oakridge 
avenue crosses 150 ft. farther south, a continuation of 
Fourteenth street connecting with Oakridge avenue, re- 
quiring still another set of flashers at this point, as shown 
on the diagram. Royal and Oakridge avenues carry 
street traffic between the business and residential sec- 


T te Alton has recently installed automatically-con- 
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Continuous automatic protection re- 

places part-time watchman service, 

with saving of 38 per cent an- 
nually on $5,200 investment 


the remainder of the year this man was shifted to Park 
avenue. Although this was the most practical arrange- 
ment possible, the protection was not satisfactory on 
account of the part-time protection and the uncertainty 
on the part of drivers of vehicles that a crossing was 
being protected. After several conferences with the 
local authorities, it was decided that full-time protection 
with flashing-light signals controlled automatically would 
be more satisfactory. 

As train speed through this territory is limited to 25 
m. p. h., control sections of from 840 ft. to 1,800 ft. 
were adequate to afford at least 30-sec. operation of the 
signals before a train arrived at the crossing. Unusual 
conditions at two points required special control circuits. 
The main-line switch, 25 ft. north of Royal avenue cross- 
ing, leads to the freight house and when switching this 
track a northbound movement is made from the yard 
south of Park avenue through the control territory on 
to the house track, the signals at Oakridge and Royal 
avenues being cut out as the rear of the train passed, 
due to the interlocking feature in the interlocking relays. 
Frequently the switch engine would not pass far enough 
on to the house track to clear the fouling, and would then 
make a reverse movement over one or both of the streets. 
In order that the signals might operate for the reverse 
movement, a special circuit arrangement was installed. 

Each of the track circuits is operated by three cells 
of primary battery, the Edison 500-a. h. type being used, 
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The Four Crossings Are Now Protected Full Time by Signals 


tions of the city throughout the year, with additional 
traffic, both vehicular and pedestrian to and from a park, 
just east’ of the tracks, during the summer months. 
Court street, which carries city traffic as well as through 
highway traffic, crosses the track 650 ft. south of Oak- 
ridge avenue. About 475 ft. farther south, two streets— 
Park avenue and Thirteenth street—intersect on the 
tracks, forming a long crossing and requiring three 
separate signals, one of which has two sets of flashers. 

Under the previous arrangement, all four crossings 
were protected part-time by flagmen. Protection was 
provided at Court street from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m., requir- 
ing two men. One man was on duty at Park avenue 
from 7 a. m. to 5 p.m. In the summer, a man was on 
duty at Oakridge avenue from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m.; during 
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with a Raco adjustable resistance unit in series. The 
lamps in the flasher-light signals are 8-volt 18-watt. 
The four signals at Royal and Oakridge avenues, in- 
volving a total of 12 lamp units and two pilot lights, 
normally operate on a-c. commercial current but in case 
of a power failure these lamps are fed from one set of 
four 160-a. h. Exide lead storage cells, through a power- 
off relay. Similar sets are used at Court street and at 
Park avenue. These batteries are charged by Union 
RX11 dry-plate rectifiers using Union W-20 trans- 
formers. 

The flasher-light signals, relays, etc., on the installa- 
tion were furnished by the-General Railway Signal Com- 
pany. The engineering ‘and construction of this installa- 
tion was handled by the Alton signal department forces. 
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Reports Review 


Motor Transport Operations 


Development of co-ordinated services to meet competition of 
highway motor carriers continued during 1932 


AILWAY efforts to meet motor vehicle competition 
RQ by the extension of co-ordinated rail-highway serv- 

ices were continued throughout 1932, according to 
comments included in annual reports of the carriers for 
last year. As in reports of previous years, many rail- 
way executives merely reiterated statements of problems 
arising from the growth of motor transport and the need 
for equitable regulation of all transport agencies. Others, 
however, included more extended comment, some dis- 
cussing only co-ordinated freight services and others 
referring as well to bus operations and co-ordinated pas- 
senger services. Excerpts from these motor transport 
discussions in some of the 1932 railroad reports are given 
herein. 

Southern Pacific 

Among the more extended comments were those of 
Hale Holden, chairman of the Southern Pacific. In 
listing S. P. investments in affiliated companies, he 
pointed out that “Transport Companies,” wholly-owned 
by the Southern Pacific, provide store-door freight serv- 
ices “at various points along the company’s lines, through 
co-ordination of motor truck service of the transport 
companies with the rail service of your lines. At De- 
cember 31, 1932, the transport companies were operating 
at 895 important stations on your lines, and the service is 
being further extended as conditions warrant.” 

More detailed comment on the activities of Southern 
Pacific transport companies is included by Mr. Holden as 
he discusses “Store-Door Pick-Up and Delivery Freight 
Service.” This comment follows: 

The volume of traffic secured by the Pacific Motor Transport 
Company increased 43.42 per cent over that for the year 1931. 


Pick-up and Delivery Trucks of the Pacific Motor Transport Co., Which Had a 43 Per Cent Increase in Traffic Last Year 
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Intrastate operations were extended so that this service is now 
available to most of the communities served by your lines in 
California, Oregon, Arizona, and Nevada. 

In addition to the three reported last year, the Pacific Motor 
Transport Company secured from the California Railroad Com- 
mission three new highway truck operating rights, two of which 
were alternate route extensions that permitted the transport com- 
pany to effect savings in operating time and expenses. 

Under an arrangement with the Southern Pacific Company, 
Pacific Motor Transport Company furnishes on a cost plus 
basis motor truck service wherever needed and desired by your 
company, and between a number of points highway truck service 
has been substituted for steam train service, providing earlier 
freight deliveries and permitting your company to effect sub- 
stantial savings in rail operating expenses. 

Much of the competitive traffic handled by the Transport 
Company has been taken from competing motor trucks. 

Considerable progress was made in Texas by the Southern 
Pacitic Transport Company in securing new patrons; but the 
volume of trafhc decreased due to general business conditions, 
and the growing tendency of wholesale houses to extend their 
own truck deliveries into wider areas. Operations were also 
affected by lack of enforcement of motor carrier laws enacted 
by the Forty-second Texas Legislature (1931), this condition 
growing out of court injunctions granted in many cases brought 
by motor truck operators competing with the Transport Com- 
pany. It is believed that the decision rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court on December 5, 1932, upholding the 
validity of the Texas truck laws, will substantially eliminate 
local court interferences heretofore prevailing. 

As stated in last year’s report, the Southern Pacific Transport 
Company of Louisiana was incorporated, and commenced opera- 
tions on April 16, 1932. The service was immediately popular 
and has been extended into all districts served by your lines in 
Louisiana. In addition to store-door pick-up and delivery service, 
the Transport Company secured authority of the Louisiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission for operation of motor trucks upon a 
total of 1,836 miles of highway, and through coordination otf 
the Transport Company’s truck service (operated under contract) 
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Motor Transport Section 


A Missouri Pacific Transportation Co. Motor Coach Enroute from St. Louis to Kansas City 


with rail operations, your Company has been enabled to reduce 
branch line train service, thus effecting reductions of about 220,- 
000 train-miles a year, with resultant operating savings of ap- 
proximately $100,000 annually. The new service has fully met 
expectations in effecting rail operating savings, and is recover- 
ing traffic previously lost to highway and waterway carriers. 

The total charges to the public for the year 1932 for trans- 
portation of shipments handled via_rail and truck under the 
jurisdiction of the three Transport Companies mentioned above, 
were $2,835,490, and were $636,757, or 28.96 per cent, more than 
for the two Transport Companies operating in 1931. 

Motor coach lines in which the Southern Pacific has a 
two-thirds interest (the remaining one-third being held 
by the Pacific Greyhound Corporation, one third of the 
capital stock of which corporation is held by the S. P.) 
owned at the close of last year 107 buses, four business 
cars, eight service cars and 15 motor trucks, operating 
over 646 miles of bus routes in California in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles, and in the counties of Orange, River- 
side and San Bernardino. Other bus lines in which the 
S. P. holds one-third interest owned 407 buses, one truck, 
24 business cars, and 32 service cars, operating over 9,596 
miles of bus routes, extending from Portland, Ore., 
south through San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles and San 
Diego, and east through El Paso, Tex., and Houston, to 
Lake Charles, La., and extending from San Francisco 
eastward to Salt Lake City, Utah. “This service,” Mr. 
Holden says, “is operated independently, but, in certain 
instances, co-ordination of motor bus schedules with the 
steam train service of your company’s rail lines has been 
effected to the benefit of both, and further co-ordination 
is being developed when and where conditions warrant.” 

Discussing in greater detail the operations of these bus 
affiliates the report, at another point, says: 

Pacific Greyhound Corporation and subsidiaries operating most 
of the important motor bus lines on the Pacific Coast south of 
Portland and west of Salt Lake City, Utah, and El Paso, Tex., 
earned net income of $412,960 for the year; an increase of $29,- 
996, or 7.83 per cent, compared with the net income for year 1931. 
This favorable result was accomplished during a period of fall- 
Ing gross revenues by reducing service as traffic diminished, 
disposing of equipment not required, thus saving depreciation and 
maintenance charges, and by obtaining a full year’s benefit of 
lower wage scales made effective in November, 1931. 

‘Nitecoach” service, using buses with sleeping accommodations, 
was established between San Francisco and Los Angeles via 
coast and valley routes, and between San Francisco and Med- 
ford, Oregon. 

Where diminishing traffic on branch bus lines made it un- 
Profitable to operate standard equipment, arrangements were 
made to have the service performed by independent operators 
under suitable contracts whereby those operators agreed to feed 


traffic to Pacific Greyhound’s main bus lines and will not estab- 
lish any other service in competition with Pacific Greyhound. 

Southland Greyhound Lines, Inc., and subsidiaries, operating 
most of the important motor bus lines in Texas, had a net loss 
of $143,245 for the year, compared with loss of $126,649 for 
1931. Substantial reductions were made in service and operating 


expenses, but the savings were more than offset by falling off 
in revenues. 

The agreement with other Greyhound Lines making South- 
land Greyhound part of a new through route between Pacilic 
Coast points and the East, mentioned in last year’s report, did 
not produce the additional business expected, principally becaus« 
of more intensive competition with independent interstate bus 
operators who used, as a means of obtaining traffic, payment 
of excessive commissions and acceptance of whatever fares could 
be collected. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


The annual report of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford reveals that this road’s highway subsidiary 
the New England Transportation Company—operated 
during 1932 at a deficit of $142,775 as compared with 
net income of $16,734 in 1931. Revenues from bus 
operations declined $572,491 as compared with 1931, but 
revenues from motor truck services in 1932 were $94,- 
262 greater than those of the previous year. Reve- 
nues from “other” operations were off $21,694, and thus 
the 1932 gross revenues of the New England—$2,989.- 
922—represented a decline of $499,924 as compared with 
the 1931 gross. Operating expenses were at the same 
time reduced by $349,429 whereby the drop in net operat- 
ing revenue was held to $150,495. After adjustments 
for tax accruals totaling $213,547, an increase of $7,- 
966 over 1931 taxes, and for non-operating income of 
$5,220, a decline of $4,479 from the previous year, there 
remained “gross income” of $40,269, or $162,940 less 
than in 1931. Deductions from gross income, amount- 
ing to $183,044, produced the above-mentioned deficit of 
$142,775. The New Haven’s investment in the New 
England Transportation Company, on December 31, 
1932, totaled $3,080,186, consisting of its $1,500,000 of 
the subsidiary’s capital stock, and notes amounting to 
$1,580,186. 

In his general remarks, J. J. Pelley, president of the 
New Haven, told the stockholders that “further co- 
ordination of all forms of transportation in which your 
company is engaged is progressing as rapidly as legal 
restrictions can be removed. Your transportation sys- 
tem, which includes operation of rail, trolley, water and 
highway service, is continually being adjusted to meet 
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Motor Transport Section 


changing conditions, with a view to producing the best 
service possible through the use of the most economical 
forms of transportation.” 


Boston & Maine and Maine Central 


Edward S. French, president of the Boston & Maine, 
says that “much time and thought have been and are 
being given by the management to the practical co- 
ordination of rail and highway facilities in order to pro- 
vide better service for shippers and receivers of freight 
and to bring business back to the rails.” In this connec- 
tion, Mr. French refers to store-door services which the 
B. & M. has established for l.c.l. freight, and adds that 
“experiments that give promise of some effective result 
will continue to be made to meet unregulated and sub- 
sidized competition.” Operations of the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company, the B. & M.’s highway sub- 
sidiary, resulted in a net loss of $23,581 for 1932, but 
they ‘ ‘permitted the railroad to make very large operat- 
ing savings.” Truck operations, despite declining rev- 
enues, were conducted at a profit, but bus revenues de- 
clined substantially, the long haul interstate business 
being “seriously affected by unregulated competition.” 
This loss in bus revenue was offset somewhat by the 
discontinuance of unprofitable routes, which abandon- 
ments produced a substantial reduction in expenses. 

The annual report of the Maine Central, of which Mr. 
French is also president, reviews briefly the highway 
operations of that road’s subsidiary, the Maine Central 
Transportation Company. During 1932 several new bus 
routes were established so that highway passenger serv- 
ice is now being furnished in Maine between Portland 
and Bangor, Newport and Dover-Foxcroft, Bangor and 
Bucksport, and Ellsworth and Bar Harbor. “This ex- 
tension of service,” the report says, “has resulted in 
profitable operation, so that the Maine Central Trans- 
portation Company this year contributed $10,602.83 to 
Maine Central Railroad Company income as against a 
loss of $17,418.01 for the year 1931. This is in addi- 
tion to the savings in rail operation which the company 
has been able to make by curtailment of unprofitable 
train service.” 


Reading and C. N. J. 


The Reading Transportation Company, says the re- 
port of Charles H. Ewing, president of the parent rail- 
road, operated in 1932 at a deficit of $44,150; gross 
revenues were $695,927 and operating expenses $740,- 
077. Mr. Ewing points out, however, that highway 
services in the territory of some of its branch lines “per- 
mitted the Reading Company to withdraw several un- 
profitable steam trains operating therein and to make a 
considerable saving in railway operating expenses.” Two 
new bus routes, totaling 103.2 route miles, were es- 
tablished during the year—one between Reading, Pa., 


~~ 






and West Chester, 40.1 miles, and the other between 
Williamsport, and Shamokin, 63.1 miles. This brought 
the total mileage of Reading bus routes to 1,160.3, while 
truck routes at the close of 1932 covered 889 miles. 
Eighty-one buses, 17 trucks, 7 tractors and 10 semi- 
trailers are now included in the Reading’s highway fleet. 

The 1932 report of R. B. White, president of the 
Central of New Jersey, says that motor coach and motor 
truck operations of the Jersey Central Transportation 
Company were extended last year. “In addition to a 
co-ordinated system of rail and highway motor trans- 
portation between the more important territories served 
by your company”, the report continues, referring to 
motor truck operations, “a joint service was established 
with the Reading Transportation Company in the early 
part of 1932. This service extends from New York 
and points on your line to the more important points in 
Pennsylvania, along the lines of the Reading Company.” 
Further, Mr. White calls attention to the severe compe- 
tition to which the Central of New Jersey’s highway 
services are subjected, and suggests that “until proper 
regulation is provided, both rail and motor carriers, as 
well as the public, will pay the penalty of competitive 
warfare.” 


Cotton Belt and P. R. R. 


In the annual report of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
President Daniel Upthegrove calls attention to the fact 
that the Cotton Belt’s highway subsidiary—the South- 
western Transportation Company—operates buses and 
trucks “parallel to most of the railway company’s lines 
through Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas.” 
This subsidiary, he adds, was operated at a profit when 
resultant savings to the parent railway are considered. 
During 1932, a total of 135,234 passengers and 40,249 
tons of freight were handled in Cotton Belt highway 
services. Equipment of the Southwestern Transporta- 
tion Company on December 31 consisted of 59 buses and 
65 trucks. 

General W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania, declares, in his 1932 report, that “co-ordinated 
transportation continues to be one of the most important 
present-day problems, requiring for its solution scientific 
study and treatment, and co-operation on the part of the 
public and regulatory authorities.” After referring 
briefly to P.R.R. experiments with container operations 
and trailer and demountable truck body services, he 
continues to say that I.c.l1 collection and delivery services, 
established at a number of points during 1932, “will be 
extended as conditions warrant.” 

Sargent Still Convinced That All L. C. L. 
Should Be Handled by the Express Agency 

Another year of experience has convinced Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago & North Western, of 

(Continued on page 776) 


Motor Truck Revenues of the New England Transportation Company Were $94,262 Greater in 1932 than in 1931 
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Vermont Transit Company Trucks Operated Out of Burlington, Vt. 


Central Vermont Co-ordinated Service 


Ann Effective Traffic Developer 





Operations, involving rail, highway and water transport, have brought 
lc. |, at certain points, back to 1928-29 levels 


freight, involving rail, highway and water opera- 

tions, and including as well the handling of com- 
petitive merchandise freight in passenger trains, have 
so developed business for the Central Vermont that its 
l.c.l. traffic at certain points is now equal to that handled 
during 1928 and 1929. Inaugurated at a few stations on 
July 4, 1932, as an experiment, the pick-up and delivery 
plan has been termed “an astounding success” by Ed- 
mund Deschenes, manager of the Central Vermont; it 
has met with such favor among shippers as to warrant 
its extension to the majority of C. V. stations in the 
United States. 

Prior to the time when it offered this complete trans- 
port service to its patrons the Central Vermont, in com- 
mon with other railroads, had been confronted with 
startling losses of l.c.l. traffic. Immediately after the 
July 4, 1932, inauguration date, however, traffic figures 
commenced to reveal that the decline had been checked 
and that the railway was holding its own in the highly 
competitive struggle with motor trucks for l.c.]. business. 
Subsequent statistics revealed healthy increases in traffic 
for each period reviewed and, because of such increases, 
the co-ordinating plan is no longer regarded as an experi- 
ment but is rather characterized to-day as being “of ab- 
solute necessity to the economic life of the railway.” The 
aim has been not only to provide a service as good as 
that offered by the Central Vermont’s highway competi- 
tors but a service that would be superior. ; 

The set-up, in brief, involves the operation of expe- 
dited train services, which are co-ordinated at New Lon- 


Cae aa door-to-door services for 1. c. 1. 
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don, Conn., with the New York-New London steamboat 
services of the Central Vermont’s marine subsidiary (the 
Central Vermont Transportation Company), and which 
tie-up at strategic points along the C. V. line with pick- 
up and delivery motor trucks. To perform these high- 
way services at Massachusetts and Connecticut points 
the Railway Express Agency is employed; in Vermont, 
local truckmen are employed for the most part although 
in some instances trucks of the Vermont Transit Com- 
pany, highway subsidiary of the C. V., are utilized 


Plan Built Around Expedited Train Service 


The initial step was the speeding-up of freight trains 
and the selection of a name for the train around the 
schedule of which the co-ordinating plan was to be de- 
veloped. The name “Rocket” was chosen for the train 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut and “Vermont 
Rocket” in Vermont, and an intensive publicity campaign 
to make shippers aware of “Rocket” service was 
launched. 

The “Rocket” originates at New London, where con- 
nection is made with Central Vermont Transportation 
Company steamers, and operates to White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., as one section. At White River Junction it is 
joined by a connection operated by the Boston & Maine 
from Boston, Mass., and other B. & M. points. The 
“Rocket” boat connection is scheduled to leave Pier 29, 
East River, New York, at 7:00 p.m. while the “Rocket”’ 
leaves New London at 1:00 p.m. the following after- 
noon; connecting cars from B. & M. points leave at 
various times throughout that evening and reach White 
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River Junction for consolidation with the New London 
section at 3:30 the next morning. The train then 
runs through to Montreal, Que., where it arrives at 6:00 
p.m. of the day following its departure from New 
London. This set-up affords over-night delivery at all 
C. V. points in Vermont of 1.c.l. from Boston and other 
points on the B. & M., and 36-hr. delivery from New 
York to the same C. V. points. 


Merchandise Freight in Passenger Trains 


Supplementary to the foregoing, and in response to 
demands for further “Rocket” services, there has been 
installed overnight service in both directions between 
New York and points on the C. V. Southern division— 
New London to Brattleboro, Vt. This is the operation 
which involves the handling of merchandise freight in 
passenger trains. The outbound freight is concentrated 
by trucks at various central points where it is loaded into 
cars equipped to move in passenger trains. These cars 
are picked up by a local passenger train and delivered at 
the C. V. pier in New London for re-loading on a steamer 
for New York at 9:00 p.m. every week night; steamers 
arrive in New York at 6 o’clock the following morning 
and thus delivery to consignees may be made by 9 o’clock. 
On the northward movement merchandise freight leaving 
New York by steamer in the evening is delivered by 
train-connection trucks in some Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut points before 9 o'clock the following morning 
and in other points as far north as Brattleboro, Vt., be- 
fore 10:30 a.m. 

Motor trucks involved in the plan are substitutes for 
discontinued local freight trains as well as pick-up and 
delivery vehicles. They operate out of 16 concentration 
points as follows: New London, Conn., Norwich, Willi- 
mantic, Stafford, Palmer, Mass., Amherst, Brattleboro, 
Vt., White River Junction, Northfield, Randolph, Mont- 
pelier, Barre, Waterbury, Burlington, St. Albans and 
Richford. The C. V. does not provide store-door serv- 
ices in New York although it does, in C. V. territory, 
pick-up and deliver traffic destined to and coming from 
New York. 

Trucking services are arranged for by a simply-drawn 
contract which sets forth the nature of the service con- 
tracted for, its territorial limits, the compensation and 
liability of truckmen and provisions for cancellation by 
either party on three days’ written notice. In Vermont, 
where the Vermont Transit Company trucks operate, it 
is pointed out that such operations are usually in lieu of 
way freight trains and that they afford equally as good 
pick-up and delivery services in the smaller communi- 
ties as is provided at larger main line points by contract 
truckmen, 


Regular L. C. L. Rates Include Store-Door Service 


Aside from a certain few named exceptions all 1.c.1. 
freight is handled in the collection and delivery services 
and all rates involved are published by the Central Ver- 
mont and concurring connecting roads. In effect station- 
to-station rates have been extended to store doors with 
the C. V. absorbing the cost of pick-up and delivery. 
Both lc.l. class rate and commodity rate tariffs are 
involved, such tariffs now being applicable locally on 
the C. V. in New England and jointly between the 
C. V. and the B. & M. Furthermore, the C. V. is now 
negotiating with other Northern New England roads and 
expects in the near future, to have all l.c.l. rates—both 
class and commodity—made applicable jointly from door- 
to-door without additional charge. In addition it has 
been found necessary to establish in numerous instances, 
particularly from larger wholesale points, all-commodities 
rates in order to meet highway competition on a more 


equal basis and in view of the fact that C. V. highway 
competitors accept all freight without classification at a 
flat rate. 

While, as stated before, it is generally true that the 
plan extends station-to-station rates to store doors there 
are certain points, competitive with railroads which have 
not concurred in the store-door tariffs, at which the 
C. V. makes a charge for collection and delivery; this 
charge is also made on freight originating on a non- 
concurring road. This plan was adopted in order to make 
the co-ordinated service available to all patrons who may 
desire it. It is pointed out that some patrons, for ex- 
ample, were unable to understand why the C. V. could 
legally deliver a shipment originating on the B. & M. 
when it could not deliver one which originated on a non- 
concurring carrier. . This cartage charge is five cents 
per 100 Ib., minimum 25 cents per shipment. Also, this 
tariff of cartage charges publishes higher rates, varying 
with distance, for pick-up and delivery in certain off-line 
communities which have requested the service. 

Generally speaking, it has been the experience of the 
Central Vermont that the public much prefers dealing 
with responsible transportation agencies and especially su 
when such reliable and proven agencies can not only 
equal but in most cases better the time element in de- 
liveries. 

One of the principal drawbacks, however, has been 
the railway’s inability to establish mecessary rates 
promptly, because of the necessary compliance with In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regulations. It is pointed 
out in this connection that highway competitors are able 
immediately to quote such rates as are necessary to 
secure the business, and change these rates at will. 
Nevertheless the C. V. has found a very gratifying in- 
crease in tonnage to be due entirely to the establishment 
of pick-up and delivery service and it sees indications 
that this business will not only persist in holding its own 
but will continue to grow, particularly when general busi- 
ness conditions improve. 


Railroad Annual Reports 


Review Motor Transport Operations 


(Continued from page 774) 


the soundness of his 1931 proposal to the effect that 
“less than carload business should be handled by all 
railroads jointly through their present organization, to 
wit: Railway Express Agency.” The railroads, Mr. 
Sargent thinks, “could recapture the great bulk of the 
less than carload business through the Railway Express 
Agency, which would afford a co-ordinated and uniform 
transportation service offering pick-up and delivery, 
which shippers now demand.” 

The Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, the 
report of President L. W. Baldwin of the M.P. reveals, 
was, at the close of 1932, operating buses over 4,105 
route miles. Additional franchises acquired last year 
covered 357 route miles, the principal ones involving 
operations between Jefferson City, Mo., and Springfield, 
145 miles, and between Dallas, Tex., and Shreveport, 
La., 159 miles. Bus operations were abandoned on 208 
route miles during 1932 while pick-up and delivery serv- 
ices for l.c.l. freight were re-established in Arkansas 
and extended to Louisiana. 

J. S. Pyeatt, president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, reports for 1932 that “motor operations for the 
year, while generally less favorable than the previous 
year, produced a small net income.” 
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North Western and Soo Propose 
Pooling of Passenger Trains 


The Chicago & North Western and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
also the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Wisconsin Central, 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to authorize an agreement provid- 
ing for a pooling of service and division of 
earnings as to passenger trains operating 
between Duluth-Superior and Lake regions 
and Chicago-Milwaukee. Both systems have 
operated daily passenger trains between 
these points and it has been customary in 
the past for the Soo to increase its serv- 
ice during the late spring, the summer and 
the early fall by an additional train be- 
tween Rugby Junction, Wis., and Chicago, 
236 train-miles daily, which made it nec- 
essary for the Omaha to run an additional 
train between Altoona and Spooner, Wis., 
166 train-miles daily. Under the pooling 
agreement each system will operate one 
train a day and the earnings will be di- 
vided on the basis of 1932 experience; 27 
per cent to the Soo and 73 per cent to 
the North Western. The Soo will also 
discontinue its individual city ticket office 
at Duluth and join in the use of the North 
Western office. 


Great Lakes Advisory Board 


The Great Lakes Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Board held its regular meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on May 18, with an at- 
tendance of over 300. C. B. Tefft, traffic 
commissioner of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce was chosen president for the 
ensuing year and Frank H. Baer, Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was re-elected general secretary. 
The reports of the commodity committees 
gave concrete evidence of an encouraging 
nature showing a decided upturn in the 
production of steel, rubber, glass, auto- 
mobiles, chemicals, foodstuffs and other 
commodities. There was an_ interesting 
discussion of the Emergency transportation 
act now before Congress. The regional 
advisory boards throughout the country, 
being peculiarly representative of the ship- 
Ping public, their availability as contacts 
between the public and the co-ordinators 
(to he appointed) was emphasized in the 
discussion; and a special committee was 
established, in anticipation that service of 
this kind might be mutually satisfactory 
to the public and to the government. 

Representatives of the coal business ex- 
pect that there will be a ten per cent in- 
Crease in coal shipments on the lakes this 
year, as compared with 1932. There are 
now 93 boats on the lakes, compared with 
68 last year this time. Among the hope- 
ul prognostications indulged in was one to 
the effect that as there have been four 





Are Truck Owners Wise in 
Opposing All Regulation? 


“Tt seems peculiar that the motor ve- 
hicle transportation business . . . has 
not profited by the experience of more 
than 100 years of industrial progress. 
Lack of humanitarian leadership re- 
sults in many reforms instigated by 
agencies outside industry. Unpleasant 
features could have been avoided had 
industry put its own house in order. 

“The Massachusetts Legislature has 
before it a proposal that no commercial 
vehicle operator be permitted to oper- 
ate more than eight hours consecutively 
without a certain number of hours of 
rest. The main argument in favor of 
this measure is that it will reduce the 
element of fatigue as a cause of acci- 
dents. The attitude of commerc‘al 
vehicle owners at hearings on the sub- 
ject has revealed nothing but blanket 
opposition to regulation. Not once have 
I heard any statement by a fleet repre- 
sentative that would indicate that a real 
scientific study has been made of this 
subject and that the commercial vehicle 
interests really knew just what was the 
relation of fatigue to motor vehicle 
accidents. 

“Have many of our motor vehicle 
regulations held as models throughout 
the country been sponsored by the fleet 
owners? I think not. We have a leg- 
islative proposal before our General 
Court right now to require the use of 
red reflectors on the rear of commer- 
cial vehicles. This was sponsored by 
the registry of motor vehicles, rather 
than the fleet owners or representatives, 
although we have experienced a number 
of horrible rear end collisions involv- 
ing trucks standing by the roadside, ac- 
cording to witnesses, with no tail lights 
burning.” 


—From an address by L. A. Blanchard, 
secretary to Massachusetts Governor's 
Committee on Highway Safety, reported 
in the magazine Public Safety. 











million marriages contracted in the country 
during the last four years, there must 
ultimately be a considerable increase in the 
building of new houses. 


Industrial Relations Conferences 


The Sixteenth Annual Conference on 
Industrial Relations will be held at Silver 
Bay on Lake George, N. Y., August 25-26, 
1933. The Southern Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry will be held at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., July 13-16, 1933. Informa- 
tion about these conferences can be se- 
cured from E. C. Worman, industrial sec- 
retary, National Council of the Y.M.C.A., 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Trucking Arrangements for P. R. R. 
New York Store-Door Services 


Eight New York City trucking com- 
panies have received contracts to perform 
the collection and delivery operations in- 
volved in the store-door freight services 
inaugurated on May 1 in New York and 
its New Jersey suburbs by the Pennsyl 
vania and Long Island. This store-door 
plan was outlined in detail in the Motor 
Transport Section of the Railway Age of 
April 22. 

The Motor Haulage Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will handle carload and l.c.l. 
freight (except flour) to and from Penn- 
sylvania and Long Island stations in Man- 
hattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn and it will 
handle all freight, including flour, to and 
from Long Island stations in the Borough 
of Queens. Flour will be handled in Man- 
hattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn by the 
Modern Transportation Company, Inc., and 
by Luckman «Brothers. Other trucking 
companies having contracts for Manhattan 
services are the Cerosa Haulage & Ware- 
house Corporation and E. A. Thompson, 
Inc., Brooklyn and Queens contracts, in 
addition to that of the Motor Haulage, are 
held by L. T. Stevenson, Inc., the Horst- 
man Trucking Corporation and the White 
Elephant Forwarding Company. 

In New Jersey, except at Newark and 
Elizabeth, one trucking company will oper- 
ate at each point where store-door serv- 
ices are available. At Newark three truck- 
ing companies will operate and for Eliza- 
beth services two are listed. 

Meanwhile, on May 15, the United States 
Supreme Court denied, without comment, 
the petition of four Brooklyn, N. Y., con- 
tract terminals for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit which latter had upheld 
an action of the United States District 
Court at Philadelphia denying the plea of 
the contract terminals for an injunction to 
restrain the Pennsylvania from installing 
the New York services. The plaintiffs 
were the New York Dock Railway; Bush 
Terminal; Brooklyn Eastern District Ter- 
minal; and Jay Street Terminal. Their 
contention, now finally dismissed, was that 
the collection and delivery services con- 
stituted an extension of rail lines within 
the meaning of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and thus required a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Freight Traffic in March 


Freight traffic handled by the Class | 
railroads in the first three months of 1933 
amounted to 58,308,770,000 net ton-miles, 
according to reports compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. This was a 


reduction of 9,625,761,000 net ton-miles or 





Continued on second left-hand page 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of March, 1933, Co 
Ton-miles (thousands) Average number 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles of locomotives on line 
Average ed = Gross. Net . 
miles of Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Per cent 
road Train- and ‘ (thou- cent locomotives and non- ice- serv- unserv- 
Region, road and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany..........1933 402 107,751 111,696 7,344 2,758 67.1 138,659 44,506 61 51 45.4 19 
1932 402 137,339 144,324 9,822 3,498 63.5 185,116 59,412 67 60 47.2 15 
Boston & Maine...........1933 2,052 246,279 275,005 21,959 7,384 65.7 412,933 144,882 125 163 56.7. 20 New 
1932 2,058 292,666 331,328 29,383 9,044 66.3 491,072 171,952 150 142 48.6 24 Be 
N. ¥., New H. & Hartf....1933 2,048 311,033 | 378,378 +=: 15,266 9,300 63.8 507,564 177,641 225 129 36.5 47 
1932 2,055 363,914 438,214 24,694 11,584 62.8 637,158 224,362 218 127 36.9 17 B. 
reat Lakes Region: 
G Deesese & a soo0e 01933 848 186,491 246,721 27,327 5,587 60.0 355,931 157,660 252 30 10.8 163 N 
oe ig ae ese Sess eae aE 
Del., Lack. & Western. -...1933 , ’ ’ 9,64 : 922° 0,1 3 64 24.1 59 
1932 998 362,629 398,203 48,624 11,435 645 667,126 265,181 210 56 21.24 om 
Erie (incl. Chi, & Erie)....1933 2,316 569,805 592,077 47,469 +=—-.21,972. 61.8 —-:1,357,469 $09,521 299 196 39.7 96 
1932 2,316 654,022 682,698 57,802 26,704 61.3 1,628,033 603,516 351 140 28.6 116 D. 
Grand Trunk Western.....1933 1,003 174,795 176,441 1,197 4,088 60.0 243,520 79,128 82 71 46.5 18 
1932 1,021 199,200 201,028 1,861 4,891 61.1 287,670 99,420 99 49 33.1 36 E 
Lehigh Valley ............ 1933 1,341 345,338 359,335 29,600 9,890 63.6 600,021 237,263 167 151 47.5 16 
1932 1,343 387,827 411,085 36,072 11,059 62.6 670,768 266,582 206 136 39.7 24 G: 
Michigan Central .........1933 1,965 334,614 334,843 8,736 9,550 58.7 578,515 177,667 129 79 38.2 39 
1932 2,115 399,680 399,936 10,393 11,911 58.9 700,326 224,054 125 94 42.9 30 Le 
New York Central........-1933 6,320 1,204,819 1,284,673 77,167 42,947 59.4 2,659,376 1,029,864 542 606 52.8 67 
1932 6,329 1,475,251 1,618,871 91,298 52,909 60.2 3,284,651 1,313,647 670 586 46.7. 118 M 
New York, Chi. & St.-L....1933 1,661 397,457 413,624 4,965 11,983 61.6 695,302 236,365 120 113 48.5 28 
1932 1,660 480,836 492,403 5,278 14,205 59.8 836,618 281,677 161 83 34.0 48 N 
Pere Marquette ..........1933 2,286 292,410 300,885 1,799 6,255 57.0 414,208 153,207 122 51 29.6 23 
1932 2,243 321,015 331,913 2,915 7,397 58.5 473,861 180,286 144 35 19.4 35 N 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1933 236 44,967 46,465 1,008 1,744 54.7 146,315 77,188 25 46 64.6 7 
1932 235 56,589 58,454 878 2,321 56.8 190,577 104,194 49 33 40.1 26 Pe 
ES ree ee 1933. 2.453 474,115 479,034 8,739 13,450 63.5 766,394 246,030 180 166 48.1 27 
1932 2.497. 547,415 563,205 12,367.» «16,164 62.5 915,474 310,366 234 149 38.8 43 Pi 
n by 
Coat Sete nee ae 1933 6,283 1,118,171 1,332,767 133,888 30,138 + 59.5 2,013,956 851,836 782 580 42.6 237 Ww 
1932 6277 1,348,192 1,563,199 156,164 37,337 58.4 2,518,395 1,074,727 901 462 33.9 262 
Big Pour Lines......-+00«: 1933. 2,787 533,294 $52,287 14,138 14,411 60.1 934,583 403,055 267 180 40.4 31 Cent 
1932 2,790 664,385 689,005 17,894 18,643 58.7 1,253,738 565,105 229 203 47.0 13 Bz 
Central of New Jersey....1933 692 138,256 148,719 20,872 4,094 55.2 292,939 136,304 117 61 34.5 62 
1932 692 165,249 178,191 24,387 4,737 55.4 329,635 148,820 117 61 34.3 41 Bi 
Chicago & Eastern Ill......1933 939 162,595 162,747 2,564 3,070 61.2 200,051 83,099 67 97 59.3 26 
1932 939 191,714 192,336 3,186 4,142 > 62.0 273,498 120,982 89 71 44.3 42 Ce 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1933 446 61,544 61,950 962 1,315 57.7 103,159 48,382 75 15 17.0 31 
: 1932 447 87,972 91,035 3,159 2,108 57.2 174,729 86,907 84 6 7.2 27 Ct 
Long Island ..............1933 396 29,884 30,961 13,270 311 52.4 23,856 9,439 30 16 33.9 4 
1932 400 39,014 40,789 15,164 455 51.9 33,952 12,865 39 7 15.9 9 El 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1933 10,532 2,253,228 2,501,372 243,548 73,789 61.2 4,871,689 2,080,118 1,699 802 32.1 688 
: 1932 10,536 2,719,424 3,081,221 308,888 89,339 60.7 5,919,052 2,528,745 2,170 375 14.7 979 Le 
I 1933 1,454 += 382,281 += 409,514. += 39,202 9,442 56.7 696,396 321,595 296 92 23.7 126 
1932 1.453 444,575 478,311 46,926 11,389 57.1 831,208 383,545 307 97 24.0 93 Pe 
Pocahontas Region: 
: 3,136 684,348 719,030 26,829 26,660 54.7 2,249,600 1,196,629 530 162 23.3 250 R 
Nortok & Western. ih Gas Bias GREE Ht We ie Tae am Sa ) 
Yorfolk & Western........ ’ ’ ’ ’ . 9a, ’ 12. é Poca 
a ee i933 21258 5543678 «$81,343 «27/329 ©—«19:754 59.6 1,604,462 831/176 447 39 7:9 200 Ct 
Southern Region: 
: : 5,144 606,030 607,151 8,814 11,974 55.6 668,948 196,743 357 128 26.4 108 Ne 
Cert ot Cove. ie SS eB 
aad 1,904 4 90, 33 - 3, Y 3,1 9,353 7 40.9 .. Sout 
Caml <€ Chenge 1933 17900 «1937573 195,576 3571 «= 4,417«68.0 «234,303 86,399 95 5134.7 I At 
Ill. Cent. (incl. ¥. & M. V.)1933 6,658 1,118,603 1,127,048 19,475 24,508 959.8 1,599,698 632,331 636 312 32.9 39 
1932 6,670 1,298,019 1,307,878 21,898 30,922 59.4 2:071,795 845,744 737 181 19.7. 73 Ce 
Cestesiite & Masieiile...... 1933. 5,166 791,224 837,992 18,971 15,826 58.7 1,077,906 484,717 369 332 47.4 73 
932 5,262 950,894 1,010,081 28,760 19,662 57.8 1,375,130 634,558 481 228 32.2 149 tl 
Sesheord Ale Line.«+<s«. 1933 4.373 476,935 496,722 4,546 11,067 59.9 663,573 212,683 236 56 19.2 33 
1932 4,437 505,035 512,730 4,627 11,298 61.3 655,267 214,997 257 44 14.6 34 Le 
Southern ........ one: 1933 6,602 993,032 1,003,415 16,811 22,094 66.6 1,188,498 436,862 723 189 20.7. 235 
1932 6,669 1,096,524 1,107,687 19,116 24,958 65.5 1,367,238 504,773 737 198 21.2 242 Se 
Northwestern Region: 
: 8,443 822,903 862,656 19,108 18,815 63.2 1,110,983 367,061 596 231 27.9 228 So 
Ching Gut Wome. te fa fea as i eee ee LC 
. 1,4 t : % v s 5, , 43 3 2 Vort 
mage Geet Watem..-- eee OC Ges GS 405,772 146,612 64 50 43.53 Ct 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1933 11,234 1,008,852 1,058,340 44,884 23,476 + 60.7 ~—-:1,481,168 + 577,326 736 170 18.8 382 
1932 11,266 1,203,284 1,270,949 63,655 29,292 59.5 1,863,197 728,921 754 163 17.8 354 Ct 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Ome.1933 1,714 ~—:185,097 189,997 7,819 3,338 68.5 188,704 70,950 137 35 20.3 78 
1932 1,714 216,410 228,620 11,010 4,134 64.6 240,405 94,046 145 29 16.4 71 Ct 
ee 1933 8.426 536,282 539,604 13,287 14,282 65.2 874,862 347,115 471 136 22.4 164 
ee er a en ee i Os 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1933 4,314 324, x : y , 45, 138,39 2 48 28.1 1 | 
ane ierebed ° drake 1932 4,325 345,960 350,969 4,279 7,231 64.6 402,563 155,377 140 57 28.8 15 Gr 
Westies Maclin .......... 1933 6.404 435,094 458,974 27,302 11,791 69.9 670,682 277,043 384 135 26.1 106 
1932 6.398 471,508 494,994 29,565 13,158 71.3 721,894 294,321 397 119 23.0 105 Mi 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1933 2,137, —Ss:117,892 121,869 7,063 2,811 70.3 153,665 58,290 81 39 32.5 32 | 
1932 -2,221.:~= «147,741 153,621 —-10,200 3,318 68.4 187,657 71,244 91 35 27.6 28 Ne 
Centr. stern Region: 
yicd = ceviche 1933 952 173,688 174,177 1,008 3,291 57.8 214,380 78,442 53 50 48.5 10 Or 
1932 989 202,559 205,946 1,057 4,233 56.6 277,616 97,255 90 18 17.0 30 | 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1933 11,606 1,175,708 1,242,363 43,706 29,249 64.8 1,721,021 586,834 652 276 29.8 274 Cent 
os 1932 11,599 1,270,538 1,354,109 51,630 35,001 64.9 2,049,382 686,325 697 216 23.6 294 Al 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1933. 9,157 974,014 1,003,281 23,992 22,651 59.8 1,348,439 534,423 432 153 26.2 69 
1932 9.217 1,077,761 1,113,310 34,390 29,682 58.8 1,837,633 807,282 488 123 20.1 62 At 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1933 8,333 924,460 939,036 4,121 18,767 58.8 1,158,198 397,824 456 154 25.2 119 7 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1932 8,342 1,067,847 1,092,900 6,486 23,945 59.1 1,448,890 494,785 530 134 20.2 143 Ch 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1933 2,514 151,635 164,204 =: 16,720 4,139 66.5 241,366 95,223 191 47 19.7 74 
1932 2,557. 159,093 171,856 15,456 4,470 66.3 260,538 103,843 203 39 16.1 79 Ch 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake...1933 1.240 130,201 «143,618 ~—15,849 3,922 71.5 209,656 76,397 71 36 33.6 13 | 
1932 1,240 153,123 170,852 19,183 4,693 69.6 256,776 92,834 89 19 17.6 24 De 
Oregon Short Line........ 1933 2.452 208,427 216,896 14,067 5,001 62.7 304,122 110,015 135 51 27.4 59 
1932 2.495 214,302 224.435 14.807 5:890 65.9 348,435 132,625 154 18 10.5 70 Lo 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1933 8,878 804,682 851,752 76,584 23,539 63.3 1,414,438 446,027 513 379 42.4 223 
ee 1932 8,918 1,051,162 1,117.659 104,447 30,770 64.3 1.818.796 575,647 572 356 38.4 188 Or 
Union Pacific ............ 1933 3.767 643,562 657,804 25,199 20,432 65.2 1,170,501 401,014 359 115 24.3 196 
1932 3.768 691,700 706,609 27,222 25,284 68.9 1,377,032 492.352 402 61 13.2 191 So 
Southwestern Region: a 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe..... ...1933 1,943 175,048 ~=—:177,171 2,503 3,948 65.0 237,972 97,357 85 35 28.8 25 Ur 
1932 1,943 182,341 184,425 1,922 4,604 59.3 298.945 119.891 99 27 21.4 35 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1933 3.282 334.081 335,473 4,458 7,306 61.5 423,896 143,141 153 77 33.6 77 Sout 
1932 3,282 335,340 336,671 4,431 8,516 59.5 508.485 175.209 161 61 27.6 8! Gt 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1933 7,385 916.688 938,154 19,497 22,907 62.3 1,400,666 514,935 416 174 29.5 167 
1932 7,409 1,109,822 1,129,154 27,661 27,906 59.7 1,747,107. 615,127 481 126 20.8 139 Me 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1933 5,193 568,508 572,64 6,526 11,794 62.1 714,888 281,863 391 81 2 fd 
1932 5,193. 579,050 = $82,791 6,956 12,860 61.2 772,787 290,511 410 92 18.3 146 Mi 
St. Louis Southwestern 1933 1,902 186,329 195,599 2,632 4,440 60.3 262,557 82,937 104 29 21.8 30 
epee aapapesenr seston 1932. 1,902 189,040 197,172 2,620 4,773 63.9 266,602 84,694 114 29 20.2 43 St, 
Texas & New Orleans...... 1933 4,516 432,560 432,877 3,577 9,151 62.8 540,163 178,159 216 91 29.7 52 
932 4,611 476.276 477,615 1,353 10,242 65.0 593,579 207.847 241 92 27.55 62 St 
Texas & Pacific........... 1933 1,946 228,911 228,911 1,834 6,464 59.7 403,932 136,291 185 62 25.1 99 | 
1932 1,946 269,711 269,711 1,401 7,227 57.2 456,625 133,933 176 71 28.9 47 Te 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. Te 
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Compared with March, 1932, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





Average number Gross 
of freight cars on line ton- Net 
miles per Gross Net ton- Pounds of Loco- 
Per train- ton-miles Net  ton- Net miles coal per mo- 
cent hour, ex- per ton- miles ton- Car- per 1,000 gross __ tive- 
un- cluding train-mile, miles per miles miles mileof ton-miles, miles 
serv- locomo- excluding per loaded per per road including per 
: ; ice- tives and locomotives train-  car- car- car- per locomotives locomo- 
Region, road and year Home Foreign Total able tenders andtenders mile mile day day day and tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany..........1933 4,656 2,990 7,646 36.9 20,817 1,287 413 16.1 188 17.3 3,574 176 34.3 
7 1932 3,976 2,846 6,822 23.7 21,593 1,348 433 17.0 281 26.0 4,770 168 39.2 
Boston & Maine.........--1933 11,139 6,312 17,451 21.2 23,932 13688 592 19.6 270 21.0 2,294 114 33.3 
932 11,277 7,052 18,329 12.3 23,252 1,685 590 19.0 304 24.1 2,708 117 9.9 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1933 17,121 8,698 25,819 8.8 25,267 1,632 571 19.1 222 18.2 2,798 118 35.8 
. 193. 16, 173 10,623 26, 796 = 6.7 24,925 1,751 617 19.4 270 22.2 3,522 117 3 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.......1933 12,340 2,043 14,383 3.8 24,995 1,909 845 28.2 354 20.9 5,997 126 31.3 
1932 §=11,636 2,868 14,504 ae 25,798 1,962 885 28.7 447 26.0 7,635 131 38.6 
Del., Lack. & Western.....1933 19,254 3,167 22,421 11.2 25,388 1,734 673 22.8 317 yt Oe 7,113 153 48.1 
, . 5 . 1932 19,030 4,056 23,086 7.6 24,855 1,840 731 23.2 371 24.8 8,570 162 54.2 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1933 36,053 9,916 45,969 5.1 37,635 2,382 894 23.2 358 24.9 7,097 108 41.7 
32 36,259 10,385 46,644 4.0 37,412 2,489 923 22.6 417 30.1 8,406 115 48.6 
Grand Trunk Western.....1933 5,761 7,106 12,867 19.5 25,685 1,393 453 19.4 198 i | 2,545 114 37.5 
, 1932 4,584 8,817 13,401 9.6 25,482 1,444 499 20.3 239 19.3 3,140 119 44.1 
Lehigh Valley.............1933 19,966 4,073 24,039 19.3- 29,905 1,737 687 24.0 318 20.9 5,708 150 39.5 
maf 1932 22,278 4,358 26,636 12.1 28,697 1,730 687 24.1 323 21.4 6,403 153 42.2 
Michigan Central.....:....1933 26,331 17,445 43.776 10.1 32,060 1,729 531 18.6 131 12.0 2,917 128 53.3 
1932 25,715 17,306 43,021 ye! 31,994 1,752 561 18.8 168 15.2 3,417 122 60.4 
New York Central.........1933 82,324 53,179 135,503 26.6 34,315 2,207 855 24.0 245 17.2 5,257 108 38.3 
L 1932 81,616 69,470 151,086 15.4 33,513 2,227 890 24.8 280 18.8 6,695 107 43.' 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1933 15,127 5,348 20,475 12.6 31,065 1,749 595 19.7 372 30.6 4,592 110 57.9 
1932 15,819 6,090 21,909 10.9 28,832 1,740 586 19.8 415 35.0 5,473 113 65.8 
Pere Marquette...........1933 13.707 4,121 17,828 2.4 24,976 1,417 524 24.5 277 19.9 2,162 101 56.5 
, Y 1932 13,260 4,126 17,386 3.5 24,800 1,47 562 24.4 335 23.4 2,593 104 60.5 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........1933 17,798 6,456 24,254 30.6 47,092 3,254 1,717 44.3 103 4.2 10,571 12 21.8 
1932 18,761 6,099 24,860 21.2 41,206 3,368 1,841 44.9 135 5.3 14,292 108 23.2 
WR ceccscesess cscvesvckeae 18,991 7.628 26,539 5.0 33,423 1,61 519 18.3 299 25.8 3,235 121 45.9 
1932 19,197 7,948 27,145 4.8 31,973 1,672 567 19.2 369 30.7 4,010 127 48.9 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio..........1933 98,002 14,972 112,974 14.2 24,141 1,801 762 28.3 243 14.5 4,374 163 34.7 
1932 95,085 15,478 110,563 11.2 23,997 1,868 797 28.8 314 18.6 §,523 164 40.7 
Big Four Lines...........1933 20,420 18,108 38,528 20.3 31,016 1,752 756 28.0 337 20.1 4,665 127 40.9 
1932 22,714 18,140 40,854 12.9 31,489 1,887 851 30.3 446 25.1 6,533 119 52.7 
Central of New Jersey.....1933 17,997 5,463 23,460 25.3 27.547  2°119 986 33.3 187 10.2 6,354 136 30.7 
: 932 17,869 5,933 23,802 19.6 26,003 1,995 901 31.4 202 11.6 6,935 159 36.7 
Chicago & Eastern IIll......1933 6,136 1,788 7,924 17.9 22,171 1,230 $11 27.1 338 20.4 2,855 147 32.5 
. : 1932 5,917 2,229 8,146 14.4 24,496 1,427 631 29.2 479 26.5 4,157 142 39.3 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....1933 9,924 3,766 13,690 21.9 14,775 1,676 786 36.8 114 5.4 3,499 133 22.5 
1932 9,557 3,504 13,061 9.4 16,984 1,986 988 41.2 215 9.1 6,271 130 8 
Long Island .........+..21933 784 3,159 3,943 1.8 5,898 798 316 30.4 77 4.9 769 298 31.0 
: 1932 777 4,337 5,114 = j 6,473 870 330 28.3 81 5.5 1,037 350 9.2 
Pennsylvania System......1933 252,749 38,303 291,052 9.3 30,644 2,162 923 28.2 231 13.4 6,371 135 35.4 
‘ 1932 248,975 45,339 294,314 6.6 30,269 2,177 930 28.3 277 16.1 7,742 139 43.0 
EE énoecetinees oeee1933 =. 40,164 6,366 46,530 17.6 22,789 1,822 841 34.1 223 11.6 eeiae 156 37.4 
. 1932 38,841 8,139 46,980 6.0 22,599 1,870 863 F357 263 ae 8,516 152 41 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1933 47,023 6,466 53,489 1.3. - 45,794 3,287 1,749 44.9 722 29.4 12,310 86 34.8 
1932 46,233 6,221 52,454 3.5 43,096 3,183 1,700 44.7 830 33.4 13,891 88 43.2 
Norfolk & Western........ 1933 42,146 3,708 45,854 3.0 38,699 2,593 1,331 39.4 442 18.5 9,108 128 34.0 
: 1932 40,671 3,785 44,456 .9 41,463 2,893 1,498 42.1 603 24.1 11,875 120 40.4 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic ast Line.......1933 28,725 5,948 34,673 15.2 20,517 1,104 325 16.4 183 20.1 1,234 118 41.0 
1932 28,682 7,362 36,044 7.8 20,261 1,149 370 17:9 204 19.7 1,433 121 42.5 
Central of Georgia........ pian: 7,457 1,505 8,962 23.9 20,057 1,125 419 19.9 286 20.5 1,345 132 44.6 
932 8,077 1,654 9,731 23.5 20,214 1,210 446 19.6 286 21.5 1,467 133 44.0 
Mil. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.). 1938 55,017 11,218 66,235 25.9 24,239 1,430 565 25.8 308 20.0 3,064 151 39.0 
r 54,098 11,773 65,871 16.9 24,708 1,596 652 27.4 414 25.9 4,090 145 46.7 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1933 54,845 5,386 60,231 23.9 20,399 1,362 613 30.6 260 14.4 3,027 157 39.4 
‘ 7 1932 52,867 6,009 58,876 16.4 21,436 1,446 667 32.0 348 18.6 3,890 157 47.3 
Seaboard Air Line........1933 13,546 4,922 18,468 5.4 22,781 1,391 446 19.2 371 32.3 1,569 126 55.4 
1932 15,363 5,637 21,000 4.4 20,626 1,297 426 19.0 330 28.3 1,563 132 55.5 
Southern .....0++0+0+00001933 32,047. 16,238 48,285 17.0 19,676 1,197 440 19.8 292 22.2 2,135 158 36.1 
= P 1932 43,892 21,609 65,501 14.2 20,018 1,247 460 20.2 249 18.8 2,442 158 38 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....1933 46,920 16,225 63,145 9.5 21,059 1,350 446 19.5 188 15.2 1,402 140 34.4 
2 1932 45,652 17,571 63,223 6.4 20,823 1,433 464 20.0 234 19.5 1,751 145 42.1 
Chicago Great Western....1933 4,589 2,487 7,076 12.9 30,237 1,725 568 20.7 489 41.3 2,362 145 63.7 
is 1932 5,125 3,356 = 8,481 10.5 30,657 ~—s-:1.894 684 21.8 558 41.6 3,242 143 64.7 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1933 62,932 11,361 74,293 3.6 22,913 1,468 $72 24.6 251 16.8 1,658 133 39.3 
, . 1932 63,761 12,256 76.017 3.0 23,100 1,548 606 24.9 309 20.9 2,087 137 47.0 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1933 2,314 6,054 8,368 10.9 15,336 1,019 383 21.3 274 18.8 1,335 149 37.1 
__, Nae giaae pibhanne --1932 2,227, 7,517, 9,744 8.8 = «16,505. 1,111 435 22.7 311 21.2 1,770 135 44.5 
Great ‘Northern veh Sah: ian ---1933 944,789 7,470 52,259 5.8 24,626 1,631 647 24.3 214 13.5 1,329 138 29.4 
. 1932 45,027 7,922 52,949 6.1 23,242 1,605 638 23.7 225 14.5 1,431 147 1.5 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1933 19,951 2.250 22,201 3.8 16,829 1,066 427 23.0 202 13.5 1,035 121 62.5 
aes acale ke secccseeleen 20527 2,720 23,247 4.6 17,392 1,164 449 ai.5 216 15.6 1,159 123 58.2 
Northern | | re 1933 43,750 3,404 47,154 10.9 23,830 1,541 637 23.5 190 33.5 1,396 155 30.2 
1932 42,502 3,793 46,295 9.6 22,194 1,531 624 22.4 205 12.9 1,484 164 2.8 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1933 8.232 -s-11.417, :9.649 9.021.216 ~—«1,,303 494 20.7 195 13.4 880 148 4.7 
1932 9,313 1,660 10,973 Sf 19,772 1,270 482 21.5 209 14.3 1,035 165 1.8 
sag Western wan 
GUD Siveteeteis wiskawed 1933 3,939 5,337 9,276 15.6 25,482 1,234 452 23.8 273 19.8 2,659 138 54.9 
1932 4,306 © 3,765 «S—8,071 6.0 26,146 ~—«‘1,371 480 23.0 389 29.9 3.173 137 61.8 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1933 68,830 7,216 76,046 10.6 27,489 1,464 499 20.1 249 19.1 1,631 119 44,7 
«eis wseeee.1932 68,863 9,297 78,160 10.6 28,779 1,613 540 19.6 283 22.3 1,909 114 49.7 
Chi., m Burl. & Quincy......1933 44,539 10,689 55,228 10.0 24,295 1,384 549 23.6 312 22.1 1,883 131 56.7 
1932 46,441 11,855 58,296 6.0 26,599 1,705 749 222 447 27.9 2,826 131 60.¢ 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1933 41,814 9,740 51,554 17.3 21,606 1,253 430 21.2 249 20.0 1,540 149 49.9 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)....1932 42,044 10,363 52,407 12.6 22,243 1,357 463 20.7 305 24.9 1,913 154 53.4 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1933 14,437 2,leo 16,562 4.5 24,263 1,592 628 23.0 185 i be | 1,222 175 4.5 
L 1932 14,246 3,009 17.255 3.5 23,423 1,638 653 23.2 194 12.6 1,310 173 24.9 
os Angeles & Salt Lake..1933 4,864 1,014 5,878 7.0 28,922 1,610 587 19.5 419 30.1 1,987 149 48.3 
0 . 19320 5,121 971 6,092 3.0 28,088 1,677 606 19.8 492 35.7 2,415 146 57.0 
regon Short Line........1933 10,248 3,443 13,691 17.3 24,453 1,459 528 22.0 259 18.8 1,447 125 40.1 
S 2 . 32 9,990 4,595 14,585 7.4 25,816 1,626 619 re 293 19.8 1,715 120 44.8 
“hom Pacific—Pacific 1933 41,568 20,470 62,038 12.3 28,874 1,758 554 18.9 232 19.3 1.621 115 33.6 
U INES... eee eeeceeeeel932 45,074 20,747 65,821 11.6 27,206 1,730 548 18.7 282 23.5 2,082 118 42.5 
MUO: PRCUECs ocs000sce0ckes 26,365 6,261 32,626 20.6 39,983 1,819 623 19.6 396 31.0 3,434 121 46.5 
S 1932 24,089 7,118 31,207 12.0 39,509 1,991 712 19.5 509 37.9 4,215 122 51.2 
outhwestern pee: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe.......1933 13,827 1,698 15,525 4.9 23,115 1,359 556 24.7 202 12.6 1,616 116 48.3 
M ‘ 1932 14,091 2,308 16,399 4.4 26,011 1,639 658 26.0 236 15.3 1,990 110 47.2 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines.....1933 10.682 2,340 13,022 5.6 22,995 1,269 428 19.6 355 29.5 1,407 106 47.6 
Mi 2 Fs 1932 12,101 2,581 14,682 4.6 25.571 1,516 522 20.6 385 31.4 1,722 101 49.5 
lissouri Pacific...........1933 28,105 13,167 41,272 14.4 27,242 1,528 562 22.5 402 28.8 2:249 138 52.4 
5 v : 1932 31.663 10,614 42.277 14.3 26,823 1.574 554. 22.0 469 35.7 2.678 132 61.5 
t. Louis-San Francisco. ..1933 26,294 4,117 30,411 4.6 21,557 1,257 496 23.9 299 20.2 1,751 143 39.6 
S . 1932 28.467 5.035 33.502 3.4 21,400 1,335 502 22.6 280 20.2 1,805 144 37.9 
"eae Louis Seen, 1933 4,731 2,304 7,035 10.7 25,319 1,409 445 18.7 380 33.8 1,406 115 48.2 
Teas b 0 1932 = 6,040 1,887 7,927 10.0 24,090 1,410 448 17.7 345 30.4 1,437 113 45 
exas & New Orleans. .....1933 9/343 101900 20/243 «6.8 . 21/255 1,249 412 19.5 284 23.2 1,273 97 45.9 
r : 1932 12,609 10,081 * 22,690 7.8 20,166 1,246 436 20.3 295 22.4 1,454 102 46.4 
exas & Pacific...........1933 5,975 4,179 10,154 11.5 28,074 1,765 595 21.1 433 34.4 2,260 86 30.1 
1932 5,688 4,328 10, 016 14.0 27,489 1,693 497 18.5 431 40.7 2,221 90 35.5 
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14.2 per cent, under the corresponding 
period in 1932 and a reduction of 33.3 per 
cent under the same period in 1931. Rail- 
roads in the Eastern district for the three 
months reported a reduction of 12.6 per 
cent compared with the same period in 1932, 
while the Southern district reported a re- 
duction of 10.7 per cent. The Western 
district reported a decrease of 17.8 per 
cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled in 
March amounted to 19,310,550,000 net ton- 
miles, or a reduction of 4,193,181,000 net 
ton-miles or 17.8 per cent under the same 
month in 1932, and 35.5 per cent under 
March, 1931. In the Eastern district, the 
freight traffic handled in March was a re- 
duction of 18.8 per cent compared with the 
same month in 1932, while the Southern 
district reported a decrease of 16.6 per 
cent. The Western district reported a re- 
duction of 16.9 per cent. 


C. & E. I. Moves Chicago Freight and 
Passenger Office 
The Chicago & 
moved its Chicago 


has 
and 


Illinois 
freight 


Eastern 
city 


passenger office to 135 South LaSalle street. 


New York Railroad Club Outing 


The annual golf tournament and field 
day outing of the New York Railroad 
Club will be held at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., on Thursday, 
June 29. 


Correction 


In the Railway Age of April 22, page 
593, a table was published which errone- 
ously showed the percentage of freight 
locomotives unserviceable on the Norfolk 
& Western as 50.8 in 1932 and 52.7 in 1929. 
These figures should have read 10.5 per 
cent and 10.2 per cent respectively. 


No Conclusion on Passenger Fares 

Eastern railway executives, meeting in 
New York on. May 19, reached no con- 
clusions following their discussion of the 
passenger fare question. A statement is- 
sued after the meeting reads as follows: 

“The question of passenger fares in 
Eastern territory which has been the sub- 
ject of study by traffic executives and 
passenger traffic officers under the direction 
of the presidents was further discussed by 
the presidents of eastern lines today but 
without reaching a definite conclusion.” 

Northern Pacific Promoting 
Alaska Tours 

The Northern Pacific, in conjunction with 
the Alaska Steamship Company, is con- 
ducting an aggressive national advertising 
campaign to promote vacation trips to 
Alaska. A circular recently issued in con- 
nection with the campaign calls attention 
to the fact that: “Railroad men of America 
can enthusiastically promote vacation trips 
to Alaska because after you interest your 
customers, they will not thank you and then 
drive in their own cars. No auto highways 
rum to Alaska; rail and steamship tickets 
are essential.” The circular further states 
that the railroad and the steamship com- 
pany expect to carry on until Alaska is a 
“household word” and a visit there is the 
desire of every American traveler. 
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Milk Rates to New York to be 
Reduced 


Railroads serving New York, following 
conferences with milk dealers concerning 
rates and the diversion of milk to com- 
pe.ing transportation services, have pub- 
lished reduced rates, effective July 1, on 
milk to New York and vicinity; the aver- 
age reduction to be about 19 per cent. 
Under the new rates, milk in 40-quart 
cans, moving Il. c. 1. will be reduced 15 per 
cent; and the same in carloads will be 
taken at 80 per cent of the 1. c. 1. rate; 
and on milk in tank cars 70 per cent of 
the 1. c. 1. rates in cans. 


Rail Testimony Begins in Freight 
Rate Investigation 


Testimony on behalf of the railroads in 
connection with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s rate investigation was begun 
on Thursday, May 25. R. H. Aishton, the 
first witness, expressed the belief that the 
interests of all concerned will be better 
served by a continuation of adjustments of 
specific rates to fit the needs of each par- 
ticular si.uation rather than by any hori- 
zontal reduction in rates, saying that rail- 
road managements can continue to be relied 
upon to do their part in meeting needs of 
industry. 


Air Conditioning on the Missouri 
Pacific 

The Missouri Pacific will, on June 1, 
place air-conditioned cars on some of its 
principal trains. The Sunshine Special 
will have air-conditioned de luxe lounge 
cars between St. Louis, Mo., and El Paso, 
Tex., and air-conditioned dining cars be- 
tween St. Louis and Poplar Bluff, Ark., 
and between Longview Junction, Tex., and 
San Antonio. In addition, new type 
Spanish lounge cars will be used on the 
Sunshine Special between Longview Junc- 
tion and San Antonio. The Scenic Limited 
will be provided with air-condi‘ioned dining 
cars between St. Louis and Osawatomie, 


Kan. 


Government Reorganization Plan 
Expected Soon 


President Roosevelt and his associates 
have given some consideration this week 
to the plan for reorganizing various 
agencies and bureaus of the federal 
government and it was expected that the 
executive orders covering the proposed 
changes would be submitted to Congress 
early next week. As submitted to the 
President some time ago Secretary Roper’s 
plan for a reorganization of the Commerce 
Department included proposals for trans- 
ferring many of the bureaus of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as well as 
other branches of the government dealing 
with transportation, to a new transporta- 
tion bureau in the department. 


Missouri Commission to Investigate 
Truck Rates 


With a view to taking steps to correct 
the present “chaotic conditions”, the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission has 
ordered a_ general investigation of the 
rates charged by motor truck companies 
operating in Missouri. The commission 
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will also investigate railroad rates which 
may be affected by an adjustment of truck 


rates. The investigation is to begin with 
a hearing at Jefferson City, Mo, on 
June 5. 


In the past, the commission has allowed 
common carrier truck lines over which it 
has jurisdiction to file rates as they saw 
fit. The purpose of the forthcoming in- 
vestigation is to determine reasonable and 
lawful rates to take the place of the hap- 
hazard rates now in effect in the state. 


Dinner to R. B. White 


Roy B. White, whose resignation as 
president of the Central of New Jersey, 
to become president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, was noticed in the 
Railway Age of May 13, page 699, was 
tendered a dinner by the officers and em- 
ployees of the Central of New Jersey, 
more than 400 of them, at the Elks Club, 
Newark, N. J., on Tuesday evening May 
23. Presiding at the dinner was W. G. 
Besler, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and among the speakers were 
George M. Shriver, vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and F. E. Williamson, 
president of the New York Central; also 
G. H. Dorr and Hon. Franklin W. Fort, 
directors of the company. Among the 
guests was Mr. White’s father, J. M. 
White of Baltimore, Md. 


Greyhound Lines Improving Express 
Service 


In a more aggressive effort to increase 
their express traffic, the Greyhound Lines 
on May 11 inaugurated through package- 
express service, using special coaches, be- 
tween a number of the larger cities on 
its line between New York, Scranton, Pa., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Toledo, South Bend, Ind., and Chicago. 
The through service is offered at the regu- 
lar rates applying to express traffic on 
the Greyhound Lines, which are said to 
be from 15 to 25 per cent lower than 
railway express rates. Free pick-up and 
delivery service is offered at the larger 
cities served. Delivery is made on the 
day of shipment to destinations within 150 
miles, while first-morning delivery is given 
to points within a radius of 400 miles 
from the point of origin and second-morn- 
ing delivery to points 1,000 miles away. 


Bargain Week-Ends on Southern 


Six week-ends of one-cent-per-mile train- 
travel bargains will be available to patrons 
of the Southern during the remainder of 
this year. These’ reduced rate tickets will 
be valid for travel in Pullman cars and 
round-trip Pullman tickets at a 25 per cent 
reduction will also be sold as part of the 
plan. The bargain week-ends are to he 
May 27, July 1, August 4, September 1, 
Oc‘ober 6 and November 28; liberal re- 
turn limits are allowed and the service 1s 
being exploited with a booklet of cartoons 
depicting the comforts of train journeys 
as compared with highway traveling. 

Also, the Southern will on June 10 in- 
augurate its Summer services to the moun- 
tain resort section of Western North Caro- 
lina. New and additional sleeping car 
services and all-expense tours have been 
arranged. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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is A new factor—SPEED—is making all but the most modern locomotives 
the obsolete. «Ten to twenty years ago freight locomotives were built to 
haul a heavy drag at 15 miles per hour. «But operating conditions today 
: demand freight train speeds of 30 to 40 miles per hour. «Only Super- 
ape | Power Locomotives with high boiler horsepower can produce the desired 
cent result. Retire the obsolete road-cloggers in favor of modern locomotives 
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National Safety Contest Winners 


Winners in the eight groups of the 
annual steam railway accident prevention 
contest conducted by the National Safety 
Council, in which Class 1 railroads in the 
United States competed, were awarded 
trophies at a dinner held at the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago, on May 21. The awards 
were made by C. W. Bergquist, president 
of the National Safety Council. The Chi- 
cago & North Western was awarded first 
place in group A with a rate of 1.97 casu- 
alties per million man-hours for 1932. 
Group B recognition was won by the At- 
lantic Coast Line with a casualty rate of 
1.35. Winners of other groups and their 
casualty rates are as follows: Group C, 
the Oregon Short Line, 2.96; Group D, 
the Mobile & Ohio, 1.59; Group E, the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 2.73; Group F, 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, 0.75; Group G, the Texas Mexican, 
2.01; and Group H, the Houston zone of 
the Pullman Company, 0.59. 


Scheduled Motor Truck Services on 
Great Northern of Ireland 


Definite schedules for the trucking opera- 
tions with which it effects co-ordinated 
rail and highway freight services is the 
special feature of the collection and de- 
livery plan in operation on the Great 
Northern Railway of Ireland. The plan, 
as outlined in a recent-issue of the Rail- 
way Gazette (London), is in other respects 
substantially the same as that of the Great 
Western of Great Britain, which was de- 
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scribed in the Railway Age of March 26, 
1932, page 533. 

Along the rail lines of the Great North- 
ern there have been established 38 rail- 
head distribution centers or concentration 
points from which truck routes radiate to 
provide 470 towns and villages with a daily 
service for both collection and delivery of 
freight. Rates are on a mileage basis with 
no classification of commodities save for 
grass seeds, which is light-loading, and 
exceptional freight such as explosives. 
Rates and truck time-tables applying at 
each concentration point are published in 
a booklet which includes also a map of 
the truck routes. Drivers are required to 
report arrival and departure times and ex- 
plain any failure to maintain the truck 
schedules. 

The importance of the truck-scheduling 
feature, the Railway Gazette article says, 
“cannot be exaggerated for it is felt that 
it must play a very important part in 
establishing these services on a sound and 
lasting basis, and enabling them to secure 
a regular flow of traffic.” 
out in this connection that the scheduling 
feature has already brought to the rail- 
way much traffic, such as daily papers 
for delivery in villages, and, in the Irish 
Free State, mail-carrying contracts. 

At the railheads or on-rail concentration 
points the truck operations co-ordinate with 
fast rail-freight services to and from the 
larger cities and between the concentra- 
tion points themselves. At present 92 
trucks of various sizes and types are as- 
signed to the service. 


* * * 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


THE PHILIPPINE RaiLway CoMPANy 
has ordered one 2-6-0 type locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe NortTHAMpPTON & Batu, North- 
ampton, Pa., has ordered one 800-hp. oil- 
electric locomotive with double unit power 
plant, from the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; the mechanical 
parts were built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe Union Paciric has ordered a 
light-weight, triplex, articulated rail motor 
car from the Pullman Car & Manufactur- 
ing Corporation and Winton Engine Cor- 
poration. This unit is described elsewhere 
in this issue. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue NorrortK & WESTERN will shortly 
place orders for 10,000 tons of 131-lb. steel 
rail. 


THE ILLt1no1s CENTRAL has ordered 100 
tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
Decatur, Ill., from the Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Company. 


Tue Missourr Paciric ordered 950 tons 
of structural steel for a bridge at Myrtle, 
Ark., from the Stupp Brothers Bridge & 
Iron Company. 


THe New York CENTRAL will receive 
bids on May 29 for 7,000 tons of rail. 
Bids will be received on June 6 for 15,000 
tons of steel for the West Side improve- 
ments in New York City. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 23,500 
tons of steel rail dividing the order as 
follows: United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, 12,460 tons, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, 9,790 tons, and Inland Steel Com- 
pany, 1,250 tons. The above calls for 
131-lb. and 152-lb. rail and some 150-lb 
rail for experimental purposes. 


Construction 





A.srIGHT & Bruceton.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied au- 
thority to this company to construct a line 
extending from a point one mile south of 
Albright, W. Va., to a point 5 miles north- 
easterly. 


New York®CeNnTRAL.—This company has 
given a contract to Hoffman & Elias, Inc., 
New York, for furnishing and installing 
the electrical wiring and equipment, for the 
St. John’s Park freight terminal, New 
York City. A contract has also been given 
to James A. Merritt & Co., Inc., New 
York, for supplying and installing the heat- 
ing, standpipe and ventilating systems, for 
the same terminal. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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A little slack—a little pound; more slack—a saan, 


pound, and the locomotive is started on the road that 
leads to the back-shop. 










There is just one way to keep the first little slapping 


slack from growing. 


Franklin Automatic Adjustable Wedges are set to 
eliminate any slack, and as driving boxes warm up, the 
automatic adjustment which takes place constantly provides 
for expansion without letting slack creep in. It also pro- 


vides for normal wear. 


All over the country, locomotives are running longer 


between shoppings by reason of the Franklin Automatic 


Adjustable Wedge. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY imc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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Supply Trade 





The Church Freight Service, Inc., 
has moved its office to 500 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


The New York City office of the Bristol 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., is now lo- 
cated at 220 East Forty-Second street. C. 
W. Williamson, district manager, con- 
tinues in charge. 


The Edgewater Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has appointed H. F. Lowman, 
912 Investment building, Washington, 
D. C., its representative in that territory, 
effective June 1. 


The Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has moved its Buffalo, 
N. Y., district sales office to 475 Abbott 
Road. Thomas B. Davies, district sales 
manager, and his present staff will con- 
tinue in charge at the new location. 


Harry E. Seanor, vice-president and 
district manager of the Chicago region of 
the White Company has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of leading national 
account selling in the central west. Mr. 
Seanor, who will retain his headquarters at 
Chicago, will be succeeded as district man- 
ager of the Chicago region by Edmund 
H. Taylor, who has been manager of the 
southern New England district with head- 
quarters at Worcester, Mass. Frank G. 
Alborn, assistant chief engineer of the 
White Company has been promoted to 
chief engineer of the White Motor Com- 
pany. 


The Franklin Railway Oil Corpora- 
tion whose main office formerly was at 
Franklin, Pa., has established two terri- 
tories in the United States—an eastern 
district with headquarters at 26 Broadway, 
New York City, and a western district 
with headquarters at 59 East Van Buren 
street, Chicago. R. R. Vinnedge, vice- 
president, is in charge of the eas.ern office 
and John E. Ferry, vice-president, is in 
charge of the western office. The works 
are at Franklin, Pa. As in the past the 
Franklin Railway Oil Corporation will con- 
tinue to handle sales of lubricating oils and 
greases to steam railroads for the Socony- 
Vacuum Corporation, which comprises the 
following companies: Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., New York, Vac- 
uum, Oil Company, Inc., New York, Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Corporation, Dallas, Texas, 
White Eagle Oil Corporation, Kansas City, 
Mo., General Petroleum Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Cal., White Star Refining Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., Wadhams Oil Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., and Lubrite Re- 
fining Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





OBITUARY 


I. H. Freund, president, Federal Amer- 
ican Cement Tile Company, Chicago, died 
in that city on May 22 following two 
weeks’ illness. 
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Financial 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Annual 
Report—The 1932 annual report of this 
company shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $408,499, compared 
with net income of $293,278 in 1931. 
Selected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 
































Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 315.14 315.14 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $4,090,650 $6,087,004 -$1,996,354 
Maintenance 
of way 640,659 1,213,061 —572,402 
Maintenance 
of equipment 1,244,525 1,472,513 —227,988 
Transportation 1,531,962 2,192,940 —660,978 
Tota. 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 3,783,412 5,375,690 -1,592,278 
Operating ratio 92.49 88.32 +4.17 
Net ReEve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 307,237 711,314 —404,077 
Railway tax 
accruals 414,940 470,192 —55,252 
Equipment rents 99,830 217,934 —118,104 
Joint facility 
rents 117,478 102,749 +14,729 
OPERATING 
DEFICIT 125,808 355,768* —481,576 
Non-operat- 
ating income 250,057 479,689 —229,632 
Gross INCOME 124,249 835,458 ~-711,209 
Rent for 
leased roads 19,635 19,540 +95 
Interest on 
funded debt 423,840 423,840 
TOTAL 
DEDUCTIONS 
FROM Gross 
INCOME 485,223 495,383 —10,160 
Net DeErFicit 408,499 293,278* +701,777 





* Income 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & CoAst.—An- 
nual Report—The 1932 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $801,898, as 
compared with net deficit of $906,708 in 
1931. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 


Increase 

or 
1932 1931 Decrease 
RaiLway OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $2,413,794 $3,327,528 —$913,734 














Maintenance of 


way 588,211 821,653 -—233,442 
Maintenance of 

equipment 692,839 816,727 -123,888 
Transportation 1,148,935 1,603,577 —454,642 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,998,945 3,893,501 -894,555 
Operating ratio 124.22 117.01 +7.21 








Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS *585,151 
Railway tax 


























accruals 159,847 185,442 —25,595 
Railway operating 

income *745,345 *753,213 —7 ,868 
Hire of equip- 

ment—Dr. 96,408 190,841 —94,432 
Joint facility rents 11,168 9,204 +1,964 
Non-operating 

income 60,806 56,915 +3,891 
Gross INCOME *684,539 *696,298  -11,759 
Tota Depuc- 2 

TIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 117,359 210,409  -93,050 
Net Dericit 801,898 





906,708 -104,809 





* Deficit. 
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Bett RaiLway oF CHICAGO.—Annua] 
Report——The 1932 annual report of this 
company shows net loss, after interest and 
other charges, of $238,174, as compared 
with net loss of $301,611 in 1931. Selected 
items from the Income Statement follow: 


Increase 


1932 1931 or Decrease 
Net Rattway ae 


OPERATING 
































REVENUES $3,927,472 $5,244,415 -$1,316,944 
Maintenance oa 
of way 259,797 341,452 —81,654 
Maintenance of 

equipment 392,716 551,509 —158,793 
Transportation 1,943,923 2,542,007 —598 085 
Tora oo 
OPERATING 

EXPENSES _ 2,748,747 3,592,374 —843,628 
Operating ratio 69.99 68.50 +1.49 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 

TIONS 1,178,725 1,652,041 —473,316 
Railway tax 

accruals 463,750 823,755 —360,006 
Railway Operat- ae! 
ing income 713,357 827,652 —114,295 
Hire of freight 

cars—Dr. 144,645 187,977 —43,332 
Joint facility 

rents 804,698 673,733 +130,965 
Non-operating a 
income 1,111,167 995,206 +115,961 
Gross Income 1,824,524 1,822,858  +1,166 
Rent for an 
leased roads 1,757,944 1,740,203 +17,741 
Interest on 

funded debt 6.769 9,234 —2,465 
Totat De- 

DUCTIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 2,062,699 2,124,470 -61,771 
Net Loss 238,174 301,611 —63,437 





CHESAPEAKE WESTERN.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
that part of its railroad between Bridge- 
water, Va., and Mount Solon, 8.8 miles. 
Freight traffic on the portion of the line 
to be abandoned declined from $4,126 in 
1928 to $693 in 1932, due to the depletion 
of lumber resources and to the competi- 
tion of motor transport. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTERN.—Notes.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha to issue $450,000 of 
Series A and $550,000 of series B first 
mortgage bonds to be sold to the Chicago 
& North Western at par and the proceeds 
used to cancel a like amount of indebted- 
ness. The Chicago & North Western is 
au‘horized to guarantee the series A bonds 
and to pledge both series from time to 
time as collateral security for short term 
notes. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactri1c—St. 
JosepH & GraNnp IsLanp.—Abandonment 
—These companies have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au hor- 
ity to operate over each others’ tracks be- 
tween Elwood, Kan., and Troy, 14 miles, 
under a trackage agreement, and for each 
to abandon half its own line between the 
two points. The Rock Island proposes t0 
abandon its line for 7 miles out of Troy 
and the Grand Island for 7 miles out ol 
Elwood. 


Cuicaco & WesTERN InpIANA.—Annual 
Report—The 1932 annual report of this 
company shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $409,085, compared 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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-- Only a com- 
plete arch gives 
full economy I‘ 12 years American railroads have lowered the fuel 


consumpticn of freight locomotives 30%. 


Contributing to this achievement has been the ex- 
tensive use of fuel-saving equipment such as the 
locomotive Arch. 


If progress is to continue, full use must be made of 
every element that will save fuel. 


Every Arch in every locomotive must have every course 


in place without a single Arch Brick missing. 


The importance of maintaining Arches is apparent 





when it is realized that for each dollar “‘saved”’ in Arch 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY Brick cost, ten dollars of fuel is wasted. 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





Use a complete Arch for full economy. 


HARBISON-WALKER AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


REFRACTORIES CO. Locomotive Combustion 
Refractory Specialists Specialists > , : 
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with net income of $320,606 in 1931. 
Selected items from the Income State- 
ment follow: 





























Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $117,963 $135,555 -$17,591 
Maintenance 
of way 17,051 18,521 -1,469 
Maintenance 
of equipment 56,678 72,777, + -16,099 
Transportation 126,575 141,740 ~—15,166 
ToTtaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 222,013 243,657. -20,679 
Operating ratio 189.02 179.75 +9.27 
Net Loss From 
OPERATIONS 105,013 108,102 -3,088 
Hire of freight 
cars—Dr. 1,202 899 +303 
Joint facility 
rents 2,388,022 2,747,044 -359,022 
Non-operating 
income 4,616,983 4,959,745 -342,762 
Gross INCoME 4,511,970 4,851,643 -339,673 
Rent for 
leased roads 133,752 126,635 +7,116 
Interest on 
funded debt 3,264,848 3,284,128 -19,281 
TOTAL 
DEDUCTIONS 
FROM Gross 
INCOME 4,102,885 4,531,037 -—428,152 
Net INncoMEe 409,085 320,606 +88,479 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
Notes——The Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘mission has authorized this company to is- 
sue $500,000 of promissory notes to- the 
Railroad Credit Corporation and to pledge 
as collateral security therefor bonds to the 
amount of $2,343,000 and such additional 
amounts as may be required. 


Denver & Satt Laxe.—Annual Report. 
—The 1932 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $3,946, as compared with net 
income of $25,404 in 1931. Selected items 
from the Income Statement follow: 


Increase 


or 
1932 1931 Decrease 
Raitway OpeEr- 


ATING REVENUES *$1,915,469 $2,302,835 -—$387,367 





Maintenance of 


























way 246,893 358,080 -111,187 
Maintenance of 

equipment 294,125 395,303 -101,178 
Transportation 321,236 395,597 -74,361 
Totat OPpErRAt- 

ING EXPENSES 979,699 1,303,369 -323,670 
Net REvENVE 

FROM OPERATIONS 935,769 999,466 -63,697 
Railway tax 

accruals 162,176 199,657.  -37,482 
Hire of equip- 

ment—Net 38,980 59,573 -20,593 
Net Raitway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 812,425 859,359 -46,934 
TotTaL OpeErRat- 

ING AND OTHER 

INCOME 974,137 1,246,039 -271,902 
Rent for leased 

roads 397,020 400,748 -3,728 
Interest on 

funded debt 562,500 810,000 -247,500 
Totat Depuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 970,191 1,220,635 -250,445 
Net IncoMeE 3,946 25,404 -21,458 





* $27,131.02 Increased Revenue from Ex Parte 
103 included in above. 


DututH, SoutH SHorE & ATLANTIC— 
company, the 


Trackage Rights—This 


RAILWAY 





AGE 


Northern Pacific and the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authorization of an 
agreement under which the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic proposes to operate under 
trackage rights over the line of the North- 
ern Pacific between Ashland and Superior, 
Wis., 63.5 miles, and over that of the Wis- 
consin Central between Ashland and 
Marengo Junction, 12.07 miles, abandoning 
its own line between Superior and Marengo 
Junction. 


GEORGIA SOUTHERN & FLoripA.—Annual 
Report—The 1932 annual report of this 
company shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $109,266, as com- 
pared with net deficit of $120,607 in 1931. 


Selected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 














Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
“Mileage 
Operated 397.73 397.73 
RaILWway 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $1,876,618 $2,819,201 -$942,583 
Maintenance 
of way 348,631 597,762 -249,131 
Maintenance 
of equipment 493,572 687,593 -194,021 
Transportation 653,112 1,037,229 -384,117 
ToTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 1,574,239 2,423,752 -849,513 
Operating ratio 83.89 85.97 2.08 
Net ReEve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 302,379 395,449 -93,070 
Railway tax 
accruals 174,289 216,561 —42,272 
Equipment rents 72,132 17,898 +54,234 
Joint facility rents 5,594 5,114 +480 





OpeRATING INcoME 205,525 


201,111 +4,414 
Non-operat- 














ing income 14,649 16,296 -1,647 
Gross INcoME 220,174 217,407 —2,767 
Interest on 

funded debt 297,295 296,665 +630 
Totat DeEpuctions 

FROM Gross INCOME 329,441 338,014 -8,573 
Net Dericit 109,266 120,607. -11,341 


GrEAT NorTHERN.—Bond E-xtension.— 
This company and the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to enter into an agreement with the 
holders of $41,963,000 of the consolidated 
mortgage bonds of the latter, maturing 
July 1, which were assumed by the Great 
Northern, for a ten-year extension of the 
maturity date. 


Gutr, Mosite & NortTHERN.—Annual Re- 
port-——The 1932 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net deficit, after interest and 
other charges, of $542,694, compared with 
net deficit of $227,070 in 1931. Selected 
items from the Income Statement follow: 








Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 733.92 733.92 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,151,652 $4,094,743 -$943,092 
Maintenance 
of way 471,969 586,031 -—114,062 
Maintenance 
of equipment 666,426 737,922 -71,496 
Transportat’n 1,168,948 1,508,149 —339,201 
ToTaL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,787,410 3,364,400 -576.991 
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Operating ratio 88.44 82.16 +6.28 
Net ReEve- 

NUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 364,242 730,343 -—366,101 
Railway tax 

accruals 258,139 298,173 —40,034 
Equipment a 
rents—Net 62,015 94,840 +32,825 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 176,000 170,678 —5,322 
Net RaItway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 132,335 166,003 —298,339 
Non-operat- 

ing income 123,810 128,311 —4,502 
Gross INCOME 8,525 298,314 —302,840 
Interest on 

funded debt 523,432 519,939 +3,493 
Totat Depuc- 

TIONS FROM ‘ 
Gross Income 534,169 521,385 +12,784 
Net Dericit 542,694 227,070 +315,624 





Intinors CENTRAL.—Bonds—tThe _In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to pledge $779,000 
of its 4 per cent refunding mortgage bonds 
and $1,605,000 of 5 per cent improvement 
bonds, series Z, of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley with the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion as collateral security for loans. The 
Commission has authorized the Y. & M.V. 
to issue its series Z bonds to the Illinois 
Central in satisfactory of indebtedness. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CENTRAL 
America.—Annual Report.—The 1932 an- 
nual report of this company shows net in- 
come, after interest and other charges, of 
$459,479, as compared with net income of 
$546,132 in 1931. Selected items from the 
Income Statement follow: 
































Increase 
1932 1931 or Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING mee. 
REVENUES $4,403,366 $5,208,652 —$805,287 
Maintenance wh: 
of way 645,466 890,727 -245,261 
Maintenance Pay 
of equipment 624,692 792,468 -167,776 
Transportation 931,454 1,256,657 -325,203 
TOTAL 
OPERATING baie 
EXPENSES 2,787,222 3,524,728 -737,50/ 
Operating ratio 63.30 67.67 —4,37 
Net Reve- 
NUE FROM ae: 
OPERATIONS 1,616,144 1,683,924 -67,780 
Railway tax <i 
accruals 5,896 65,000  —59,104 
Railway operat- 
ing income 1,609,091 1,618,585 —9,494 
Hire of freight ‘ 
cars—Cr, 1,633 2,331 -699 
Non-operating ‘ 
income 208,625 230,289 —21,664 
Gross INCOME 2,071,165 2,189,913 118,748 
Interest on m 
funded debt 1,352,886 1,408,000 —55,114 
poe 
Totat De- 
DUCTIONS FROM oot 
Gross INCOME 1,611,685 1,643,780 -3-,079 
Net INcoME 459,479 546,132 86,653 
Missourr Paciric—R.F.C. Asks In- 
vestigation—The Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation has filed a petition in the 
United States district court at St. Lours 
asking for the appointment of a truste¢ 
or trustees under the provisions of the 
recent amendment to the federal bank- 
ruptcy laws and for an investigation 0 
transactions by which certain properties a! 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., were ac 
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is happening every day on many steam 
locomotives — and it is needless. 


Steam locomotives sending all of the 
exhaust steam out of the stack are losing 
15 per cent of the fuel they burn that can 
ae be saved. An Elesco feed water heater 
will stop this steam leak . . . . by the heat 


‘rease 
lecrease 























245,261 in a portion of the exhaust steam being 
pai absorbed in the boiler feed water. 
737,507 Stop this steam leak on your locomotives 
sane with Elesco feed water heaters . . . . sav- 
el ing fuel and water .... and, when you 
asia need it, increasing the sustained boiler 
capacity. Write for details — no obligation. 
-9,494 
~699 
-21,664 
—55,114 
~32,095 
= THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
ks In- Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 
Finance 
ye 60 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 
er NEW YORK CHICAGO 
~ bank- A-783 
ion of —_ 
ow Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
yere ac- 


Superheaters . Feed Water Heaters . Exhaust Steam In jectors . Superheated Steam Pyrometers . American Throttles 
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quired by the Alleghany Corporation, 
through subsidiaries, and later transferred 
to the Missouri Pacific, in which the 
Alleghany Corporation has a large stock 
interest, at prices which the R.F.C. al- 
leges were “in excess of the actual con- 
sideration and greatly in excess of the 
reasonable market value of said proper- 
ties at that time.” The petition also sets 
forth the amount of the loans made by the 
R.F.C. to the Missouri Pacific, amounting 
to $23,134,800. A motion has also been 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States by Edwin M. Treusch represent- 
ing various security holders asking per- 
mission to file a petition for a writ of 
mandamus compelling the court at St. 
Louis to appoint trustees for the Missouri 
Pacific. The court had appointed Presi- 
dent L. W. Baldwin to continue to manage 
the property as agent of the court instead 
of appointing trustees from a panel selected 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Mostte & Oxuto.—Annual Report—The 
1932 annual report of this company shows 
net deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $2,237,427, as compared with net deficit 
of $2,002,504 in 1931. Selected items from 
the Income Statement follow: 


Increase 
1932 1931 or Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES 


$7,851,329 $10,044,745 -—$2,193,416 





Maintenance 


of way 1,184,233 1,506,947 —322,714 
Maintenance of 

equipment 1,511,893 2,004,972 —493,079 
Transportation 3,354,230 


4,339,772 


—985,542 
TOTAL 

OPERATING 
EXPENSES 7,056,191 9,004.218 -1,948.027 








Operating ratio 89.87 89.64 +0.23 
Net Reve- 

NUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 795,139 1,040,527 ~-245,388 
Railway tax 

accruals 579,217 666,203 —86.986 
Hire of 

equipment 352,283 401,087 —48,804 
Joint facil- 

ity rents 353,599 289,574 +64,025 
OPERATING 

DerFIicit 509,802 318,555 $191,247 
Non-operating 

income 106,826 110,943 —4,117 
Nev Dericit 402,976 207.612 +195,364 
Interest on 

funded debt 1,463,441 1,448,175 +15,266 
Totat De- 

DUCTIONS FROM 

Gross Income 1,834,451 1,794,892 $39,559 
Dericit AFTER 

CUARGES 2,237,427 2,002,504 +234,923 


New Or_eans Great NortHern.—An- 
nual Report—The 1932 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after inter- 
est and other charges, of $373,154, as com- 
pared with net deficit of $22,564 in 1931, 
Selected items from the Income Statement 
follow : 


Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 264.20 264.67 -.47 
RaILway 
OPERATING 
REVENUES 


$1,653,205 $2,317,485 -—$664,280 


Maintenance 


of way 162,104 204,911 ~42,807 
Maintenance 

of equipment 221.649 306,222 -84,573 
Transportation 538,735 709,532 -170,797 


RAILWAY AGE 


TOTAL 
OPERATING 


EXPENSES 1,159,932 1,512,331 -352,399 








Operating ratio 70.16 65.26 +4.90 
Net ReEve- 

NUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 493,273 805,154 -311,881 
Railway tax 

accruals 110,471 98,820 +11,651 
Equipment 

rents—Net 142,854 190,437 = 447,583 


Toint facility 


rents—Net 128,486 94,237 -34,249 





Net RAILway 














OPERATING 

INCOME 110,839 421,029 -310,190 
Non-operat- 

ing income 6,667 4,673 +1,994 
Gross INCOME 117,506 425,701 -308,195 
Rent for 

leased roads Ws elewwes +39,297 
Interest on 

funded debt 436,400 439,400 -3.009 
TOTAL 

DEDUCTIONS 

FROM Gross 

INCOME 490,660 448,266 442,395 
Net Dericit 373,154 22,564 +350,589 


New Or_teans & NorTHWESTERN.—An- 
nual Report.—The 1932 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $758,239, as 
compared with net deficit of $656,619 in 
1931. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 

Increase or 























1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 204.05 204.05 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $1,960,873 $3,049,995 -$1.089,122 
Maintenance 
of way 336,291 548,929 ~—212,638 
Maintenance 
of equipment 542,016 738,038 —196,.022 
Transportation 788.157 1,139,495 —351,338 
Tota 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 1,887,607 2,724,991 —837,284 
Operating ratio 96.26 89.34 +6.92 
Net ReEveE- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 73,266 325,004 —251,738 
Railway tax 
accruals 366,000 447,907 -81,907 
Hire of 
equipment 219,285 280,881 —61,596 
Joirt facility 
rents 96,595 54,793 +41.802 
OPERATING 
DEFICIT 415,740 349,157 +66,583 
Non-operat- 
ing income 63,296 88,229 —24,933 
Net Dericit 352,445 260,928 $91,517 
Interest on 
funded debt 392,325 392,325 
TOTAL 
DEDUCTIONS 


405,794 395,691 


+10,103 





Dericir AFTER 
CHARGES 758,239 656,619 


+101.620 





Nortuern Pactric.—Annual Report.— 
The 1932 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, af‘er interest and other 
charges, of $1,991,406, as compared with 
net income of $8,902,336 in 1931. Selected 
items from the Income Statement follow: 





Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 6,735.58 6,780.70 —45.12 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $47,084,176 $62,312,087 —$15,227,910 
Tora 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 41,433,180 





52,082,847 -10,649,668 


May 27, 1933 


Net Reve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


5,650,997 10,229,240 


6,677,355 








Railway 
operating n ; 
income *1,049,567 3,402,780 -—4,452,347 
Equipment 7 7 

rents—Net 573,561 922,217 348,655 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 


Net 

RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
INCOME | 
Non-operating e 
income 10,603,628 16,852,586 6,248,959 





1,990,389 6,801,420 —4,811,031 





Gross 


INCOME 12,594,017 23,654,006  -11,059,989 





Rent for ‘ 
leased roads 51,419 51,419 
Interest on i . 
funded debt 14,264,259 14,391,742 





+ 


Net Income 71,991,406 


8,902,336 -10,893,742 








* Deficit. 


NorTHWESTERN Paciric.—A bandonment, 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
that portion of its Point Reyes branch ex- 
tending from Manor, Cal., to Point Reyes, 
17.6 miles, and that portion of its Guerne- 
ville branch extending from Duncan Mills 
to Cazadero, 7.2 miles. The abandonment 
is ascribed to the depletion of forest 
products and highway competition. The 
Pacific Motor Transport Company has es- 
tablished bus services between Point Reyes 
and Manor and will also establish freight 
services on the highway. The abandon- 
ment was protes‘ed by representatives of 
boy scouts who stated that from 400 to 
700 boys depended upon one of the lines 
as a means of transportation to a summer 
camp which, however, is reached by paved 
highway. Another protestant was a large 
land owner engaged in the raising of vege- 
tables. He, however, shipped his entire 
tonnage last year by truck. 


Oxotona, Houston & CaLHoun Crity.— 
Operation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to operate a railroad extending from a 
connection with the Mobile & Ohio at 
Okolona, Miss., to Calhoun City, 37.3 
miles. The railroad is owned by the 
Southern and is operated by the receiver 
of the Mobile & Ohio, and its abandon- 
ment has been authorized, subject to the 
condition that it be sold to any persons 
offering to purchase it at not less than its 
net salvage value. The Okolona company 
was organized with this purpose in view. 
The Southern has agreed to convey the 
lands of the new company “for $1 and 
other valuable consideration” and to lease 
the tracks at an annual rental of $3,000, 
plus taxes, for a period of ten years at 
the end of which time (if such payments 
are made in full) it agrees to convey abso- 
lute title to the property to the new com- 
pany. The receiver of the M. & O. has 
tentatively agreed to sell to the Okolona 4 
small locomotive for $3,000 and five or six 
freight cars and a passenger coach fof 
local use on the line at their depreciated 
value. The communities along the line are 
said to “have a vivid realization” of the 
necessity of patronizing the line if ts 
operation is to be continued and to “have 
agreed to support the applicant’s operation 
by shipping over the line a great part 0! 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Type “G” Gear 
with crosshead 


and guides. 








Type “K” Gear 
with trunk-piston rod. 
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Both gears are designed for air and steam operation. 

A separate check valve for the air and steam connections is built in 
the body of the control valve. 

The type ‘K’’ gear is approximately 10” shorter than the type ‘“G" 
gear, permitting application where a gear with guides can not be used. 
The valve, reverse lever, and as many parts as possible of the type 
“G" gear are incorporated in the type “K" gear. And in both gears, 


all repair parts interchange with corresponding parts furnished with 
original gears. 





All Alco Gears are simple, accurate, easily maintained, and reasonably priced. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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the freight that has been diverted to trucks 
running over the highways.” 


Peorta & EAsterN.—Annual Report.— 
The 1932 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $43,389, as compared with net 


’ income of $23,242 in 1931. Selected items 


from the Income Statement follow: 





Increase 
1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 211.44 211.44 
RAaILWway 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $2,090,585 $2,702,787 -—$612,203 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 1, ~~ “a 2,317,032 512,135 
Operating ratio 6.33 85. 73 +.60 





Net ReEvENvVE 


FROM OPERATIONS 285,687 385,755 -100,067 








Railway tax 

accruals 166,499 208,673 -42,173 
Railway operat- 

ing income 118,750 176,115 -57,365 
Equipment 

rents—Net Dr. 107,546 114,970 ~7,424 
Joint facility 

rents—Net Dr. 85,105 61,757 +23,348 
Net Rattway 

OperaTinG Dericit 73,901 611 +73,289 
Non-operating 

income 45,615 42,089 +3,526 





Gross INcoME *28,286 41,477 -69,763 





Totat Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 15,103 18,235 —3,132 


*43,389 23,242 66,631 





Net IncoMe 





* Deficit 


St. Louts- 
ment.—The receivers have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon branch lines from War- 
dell, Mo., to Fraily, 4.5 miles, and from 
Yukon, Mo., to Deering Junction, 4 miles. 





Sr. Louts-San Francisco.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan—A modified reorganization plan 
has been filed in the United States court 
for the eastern district of Missouri ac- 
companied by a petition under the terms 
of the new railroad bankruptcy law, copies 
of which have also been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A plan 
of reorganization had been prepared as. of 
July 6, 1932, but some changes were made 
necessary by the passage of the new law 
and the modified plan makes provision for 
unsecured claims against the company es- 
timated at $1,000,000, for the obligations 
of the receivers, for additional loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
be secured by bonds issued under a new 
prior mortgage to such extent as necessary 
to enable the plan to be carried out, and 
for necessary working capital. It was 
stated that holders of 70 per cent of the 
bonds have assented to the modified plan 
and that deposits are still being received. 


STANLEY, Merritt & PHILLIPS—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Polley, 
Wis., to Walrath, 22 miles. 


TonopaAH & TIDEWATER.—Abandonment. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
for the abandonment of its line from Lud- 
low, Calif., to Crucero, 25.68 miles. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Toronto, Hamitton & BuFrFALo.—An- 
nual Report—The 1932 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $40,616, as 
compared with net income of $604,004 in 
1931. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow : 


Increase 
or 

1932 1931 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 111.03 SIEGE |. wsdves 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $1,394,043 $2,294,759 -—$900,717 





Totat OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 1,202,351 1,784,810 -582,459 
Operating ratio 86.25 77.78 +8.47 





Net REVENUE 


FROM OPERATIONS 191,692 509,950 318,258 
Railway tax 


accruals 39,014 112,629 -73,615 





Railway operating 
income 152,434 


397,050 -244,616 
eeepment rents— 


4,943 16,956 -12,013 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Cr. 72,573 20,985 +51,588 





Net RAILway 
OPERATING INCOME 220,064 
Non-operating 
income 72,789 


401,080 -181,016 
427,168 -354,380 








Gross INCOME 292,852 828,248 -535,396 
Interest on 
funded debt 221,200 roe 





Totat DEDUCTIONS 


FROM Gross INCoME 333,468 224,244 +4109,225 


604,004 -644,620 





Net INcoME *40,616 








* Deficit. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
May 23 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 36.60 34.96 13.95 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.23 62.72 50.84 


Tentative Valuations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued tentative valuation reports, by 
Division 1, finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned 
and used for common-carrier purposes as 
follows: 


Lowell & Southern........... $93,000 1927 
Terminal Railway, Alabama 

Ss OOS ee ee 2,025,000 1928 
Indianapolis Union .......... 11,800,000 1927 
Tidewater Southern ......... 1,425,000 1927 
Mew York Dock... . occ ccece. 600,000 1927 


Oregon, California & Eastern 1,500,000 1928 


‘Michigan Ry. & Nav. Co..... 295,000 1927 


Sacramento Northern ........ 
United Railways (Oregon).... 
roam. Johnstown & Glovers- 

a pivchiernnrereseeeys 


9,600,000 1928 
4,250,000 1927 


4,225,000 1927 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annual- 

ly, payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

tlanta, Birmingham Coast.—Preferred, 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 12. 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, 50c, quarterly; 
referred, $1.75, auasterty. both payable July 1 to 
fehdere of record pe 

Delaware & Bound Brook. —$2.00, payable May 
20 to holders of record May 16. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf —Series A, 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred, 3 per cent, semi-an- 
nually; Series B, 6 per cent non-cumulative pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent, semi-annually; Series C, 
per cent non- -cumulative preferred, 1 per cent. 
semi-annually, all payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 

Mobile & Birmingham. —Preferred, $2.00, semi- 
a payable July 1 to holders of record 
une 1. 

West yomer & Seashore.—6 per cent special 
guaranteed, 1% per cent, semi-annually, payable 
June 1 to holders of record May 15. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


W. A. Mather, general superintendent 
of the Alberta district of the Canadian 
Pacific, has been appointed assistant to the 
vice-president with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., succeeding H. J. Humphrey, 
who has been appointed general manager, 
Eastern Lines. Mr. Mather entered the 
service of the C. P. R. as an axeman in 
the construction department, and after 
serving as tapeman, rodman, instrument 
man, and transit man, became a resident 
engineer on construction with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man. He subsequently 
served as a resident engineer in the en- 
gineering department in the west, and on 
January 1, 1913, became superintendent of 
the Kenora division. He later served as 
superintendent at Medicine Hat, Alta., and 
as assistant general superintendent at Van- 
couver, B. C. 
Mather was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Saskatchewan district, with 
headquarters at Moose Jaw. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, he was transferred to the 
Alberta district, as general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Calgary. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. O. Talbott has been appointed treas- 
urer and general manager of the Belle- 
fonte Central, succeeding O. H. Baird. 





F. O. Linstead, assistant local treas- 
urer of the Chicago & North Western, 
has been promoted to local treasurer, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed Arthur B. Jones, deceased. 


Alfred E. Patten, tax agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
also real estate agent to take over the 
duties of O. F. Scudder, real estate agent, 
deceased. 


TRAFFIC 


A. W. Whiskin has been appointed 
general agent of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 


OPERATING 


The jurisdiction of W. A. Hamler, su- 
perintendent of the St. Lawrence division 
of the New York Central, with headquar- 
ters at Watertown, N. Y., will, effective 
June 1, be extended to include the Adiron- 
dack division. 


R. A. Sewell, superintendent of the 
Farnham division of the Canadian Pacific, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Laurentian division succeeding O. M. 
Lavoie, deceased. Mr. Sewell will have 
headquarters at Montreal, Que. C. O. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Biloe: locomotives now in service lacked the benefit of modern materials when they were 
built 20 years or more ago. « But they, too, can have the longer wear and lower maintenance that come from 


modern materials. « When boiler tubes need replacement use tubes of Toncan Iron to obtain greater resistance 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes 
to corrosion. « When staybolts are cut out replace them with Agathon alloy bolts. Alloy  cuivers, Rivets 
Plates and Firebox She * 
and Strip for special ra 
. A A ° A n Alle Steels f 
materials have higher strength, better shock resistance and greater resistance to corro- scshameduadn treet 
e Agathon Iron for pins 
- e Agathon Staybolt Ir . 
sion. « So, too, with engine bolts, axles, pins and all wearing parts. Republic metallur- _ Stee! Stoybolts e Ups 
Nuts @ Track Materia 
Rail Assemblies @ Endur 
: ’ : : = Steel for dining 
gists have developed special railroad alloy steels and irons for specific purposes that  tetrigeration cars 
sheets @ Agatho 
Steel. 


will lower future maintenance costs. « Consult Republic on your materials problems. Ten Sites Sei re 


chine Company of Birdst 












has manufactured 
to supply, under license 
per Molybdenum Iron 
locomotives. 
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McHugh, transportation assistant to the 
general superintendent has been appointed 
superintendent of the Farnham division 
with headquarters at Farnham, Que., and 
C. G. Nuttall chief traffic supervisor at 
the Montreal terminals has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. McHugh as transportation 
assistant to the general superintendent. 


The Nebraska division of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, has been 
absorbed by the Western division and 
j. J. Prentice, superintendent of the 
latter division has been given jurisdiction 
over both divisions, with headquarters as 
before at St. James, Minn. E. C. Blun- 
dell, superintendent of the Nebraska divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager, with super- 
vision over all track maintenance matters. 
Mr. Blundell, whose headquarters will be 
at St. Paul, Minn., succeeds J. C. Yocum, 
who has been appointed manager of the 
safety department, with headquarters also 
at St. Paul. 


J. J. Scully, who recently relinquished 
the position of general manager, Eastern 
Lines, of the Canadian Pacific, because of 
ill health, had served in that capacity for 
eleven years. Mr. Scully was born at 
Montreal, Que., and commenced his rail- 
road career as clerk in the car accountant’s 
office of the C. P. R. on January 14, 1886. 
Subsequently he served as clerk and chief 
clerk in superintendent’s office at Farn- 
ham, Que.; chief clerk to superintendent 
successively at Montreal and Farnham; 
chief clerk, mechanical department, Farn- 
ham and Toronto; assistant master me- 
chanic Ontario and Quebec division; assis- 
tant master mechanic, Winnipeg, Man., 





J. J. Scully 


chief clerk to general superintendent; chief 
clerk to assistant general manager at 
Winnipeg, and from June to August, 1903, 
acting superintendent at Regina, Sask. In 
August, 1903, he was appointed chief clerk 
to assistant general manager, and from 
January to April, 1904, he was chief clerk 
to second vice-president. From April to 
August, 1904, Mr. Scully served as assis- 
tant superintendent at Brandon, Man., and 
on the latter date he was appointed superin- 
tendent. In October, 1906, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Kenora, Ont., in 
charge of double track construction, and 
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from May to July, 1910, he was superin- 
tendent at Moose Jaw, Sask. In July, 1910, 
Mr. Scully was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Saskatchewan division at 
Moose Jaw, and in April, 1912, he was 
transferred, in the same capacity, to the 
Lake Superior division, now the Algoma 
district at North Bay, Ont. He was ap- 
pointed general manager, Eastern Lines, 
at Montreal, in July, 1922, the position he 
held until his retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


H. C. Gugler, master mechanic on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has had 
his headquarters moved from Chicago to 
Clyde, Ill. 


OBITUARY 


R. W. Taylor, assistant signal en- 
gineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., died at his 
home in that city on May 7. 


Albert Nordberg, master mechanic of 
the Pittsburgh & Susquehanna at Philips- 
burg, Pa., died at his home in Philips- 
burg, on May 2, following a prolonged 
illness. 


W. L. Hunker, district storekeeper on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Silvis, Ill., died on May 
10, in St. Anthony’s hospital at Rock Is- 
land, Ill., following an appendicitis opera- 
tion. 


Arthur B. Jones, local treasurer of the 
Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died on May 16 at La 
Jolla, Cal., following a heart attack. Mr. 
Jones was born on June 12, 1868, at Till- 
sonburg, Ont., and entered railway service 
in 1884 as an office boy on the North 
Western. Subsequently he was promoted 
successively through the positions of clerk, 
cashier, paymaster and general cashier. In 
1910 he was advanced io local treasurer at 
Chicago, which position he held con- 
tinuously until his death. 


Arthur Trevvett, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Pere Marquette, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, died on May 17, at Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Trevvett was born on June 
13, 1863, at Leicaster, England, and entered 
railway service in 1880 as a clerk in the 
accounting department of the Midland (now 
the London, Midland & Scottish). Four 
years later he entered the service of the 
C. & O. as a clerk in the general manager’s 
office, at Richmond, where he was later 
appointed chief disbursement clerk in the 
accounting department. In 1892 Mr. Trev- 
vett was made chief clerk to the vice-presi- 
dent and was later advanced through the 
positions of assistant secretary and secre- 
tary and treasurer, being appointed to the 
latter, position in 1919. Ten years later he 
was appointed also to the same position 
on the Pere Marquette and remained in 
this capacity on both roads until his death. 
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Philip T. White, assistant general man- 
ager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, at Cincinnati, Ohio, who diced 
on May 14, as noted in the Railway Age 
of May 20, was born on June 18, 1884, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and received his higher 
education at Yale University. Mr. White 
entered the service of the Big Four in 
1907 as a yard clerk at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and was subsequently advanced through 
the positions of yardmaster, assistant train- 
master and trainmaster. In 1913, he was 
promoted to superintendent of terminals 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and later served as 
superintendent of the Michigan, Peoria & 
Eastern, St. Louis and Cincinnati-Sandusky 
divisions. In May, 1924, he was appointed 
assistant general superintendent at Indian- 
apolis, and a year later he was made gen- 
eral superintendent with the same _ head- 
quarters. Mr. White was promoted to 
assistant general manager at Cincinnati on 
October 10, 1931, which position he held 
until his death. 


Francis W. Peters, who retired in 
1926 as general superintendent of the 
British Columbia district of the Canadian 
Pacific, died on May 13 at his home in 
Vancouver, B. C., at the age of 73 years. 
Mr. Peters was born on March 25, 1860, 
at St. John, N. B., and entered railway 
service in 1874 with the Intercolonial 
(now part of the Canadian National). In 
1880 he went with the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk (now part of the Grand Trunk 
Western) as an operator and relief agent 
and in the following year, he entered the 
service of the Canadian Pacific as a bill 
clerk at Winnipeg, Man. During the next 
20 years Mr. Peters held various positions 
in the operating and traffic departments of 
the Canadian Pacific, being on January 1, 
1902, promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Western Lines at Winni- 
peg. Six years later he was made assistant 
to the vice-president and in 1912 he was 
appointed general superintendent of the 
British Columbia district, with headquar- 
ters at Vancouver, the position he was 
holding at the time of his retirement. 


James M. Waldron, signal engineer of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
(New York City), died at his home in 
Englewood, N. J., on May 24, at the age 
of 67. Mr. Waldron was born at Milton, 
Pa., and was graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College with the degree of civil en- 
gineer. His early work in the - signaling 
field was on the New York Central, and 
with the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany. He took part in the installation of 
the signals on the Boston elevated (before 
the Interborough lines were built) and also 
those of the Reading terminals at Phila- 
delphia. He was appointed signal engineer 
of the Interborough in 1902, two years be- 
fore the completion of its first line, and 
he had supervised the whole of the vast 
system of the Interborough including auto- 
matic block signals, innumérable  inter- 
lockings both mechanical and_ electro- 
pneumatic, and an elaborate equipment of 
train stops. He was a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the latter, the Interborough 
lines having for years had the most ex- 
tensive and complete system of automatic 
train control in the world. 
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